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Lincoln Centenary 


1809 —— February 12 ——1909 


POPULAR AND VALUABLE BOOKS ON LINCOLN 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ANCESTRY of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By J. HENRY LEA and J. R. HUTCHINSON 


An important new contribution to Lincoln lore, in which his English ancestry is traced four generations further back 
than it has been before, and many new facts concerning his ancestors in this country are brought out. Handsomely printed 
and richly illustrated in photogravure. 


Special Edition of 1000 copies. Quarto, $10.00 net. Postpaid. 


A LIFE of LINCOLN for BOYS and GIRLS 


By CHARLES W. MOORES 
A simple, clear, and interesting story of Lincoln’s life written particularly for younger readers. The chief events in his 
public life are given in such a way as to reveal the unique personality and the great character of the man. 
With six half-tone illustrations. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


STANDARD WORKS 
LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


“The best book, both in style and in content, yet written on this phase of Lincoln’s character. It is one of the books 
that will last.” — Chicago Record- Herald. 
Anniversary Edition. With photogravure portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN By CARL SCHURZ and TRUMAN H. BARTLETT 


“This is a volume that no one interested in the subject can afford to overlook. Schurz’s tribute has an imperishable 
place in the literature of the subject. But were the contents of the volume less worthy, the book itself is an artistic 
achievement of which the publishers have every reason to be proud.” — New York Post. 

Special Edition of 1000 copies, of which the greater part have already been sold. 
Quarto, $10.00 net. Postpaid. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


“Mr. Morse has the biographical instinct. He knows what things to select and ed to reject to illustrate aos 
career, and his power of condensation is admirable.” — New York Post. 2 a : 
In two volumes. With portrait. $2.5(. . d, 4 P 











THE GETTYSBURG SPEECH LINCOLN’S EMANCIPATION 
and Other Papers PROCLAMATION * 
By ABRAHAM LINCOLN A Broadside limited to 175 copies, specially printed 


In the Riverside Literature series, for use in schools and é of M 
eleewhere. Paper, 15 cents net. Postpaid. on handmade paper under thy direction r. Bruce 


. Rogers. Sas yas Suitable for framing. 
T with Postpaid. 
‘ogether ah s Lincoln, one volume, linen, 0n0 net. 
ulars describing these books will be sent Free on request to the Publishers. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT 1908 BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








General Literature 


HOWE, MAUD. SUN AND SHADOW IN SPAIN. 
With four plates in color and numerous other illustrations. 
410+8 pp. Cloth, $3.00 net; half morocco, $5.50 net. 

“More personal and intimate than either ‘Roma Beata’ or 

‘Two in Italy.’” — Chicago Record-Herald. 


SHELLEY, HENRY C. UNTRODDEN ENGLISH 
WAYS. With plates in color, half-tones, and illustrations 
in text from photographs taken by the author. 341+ 15 pp. 
Cloth, $3.00 net; half morocco, $5.50 net. 

“ He has brought to light many forgotten pages of English 
history, and he has led us deep into the heart of many forgotten 
scenes in literary England.’ — Boston Transcript. 


JAMES, GEORGE WHARTON. THROUGH RA- 
MONA’S COUNTRY. Fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 406+ 11 pp. Cloth, $2.00 net; half morocco, $4.00 net. 


** Reveals unsuspected facts the true and fictitious 
features of Mrs. Jackson’s story.” — Philadelphia Press. 


WHITING, LILIAN. PARIS THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Colored frontispiece and numerous plates. 399 pp. Cloth, 
$2.00 net; half morocco, $4.00 net. 

“She pictures outside Paris for us, but she turns an equal 
attention to the other Paris, the Paris of art and thought, imagin- 
ative Paris, the spirit of a city unusually original and distinc- 
tive.” — Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer. 


CURTIN, JEREMIAH. THE MONGOLSIN RUSSIA. 
Companion volume of “ The Mongols.”” Photogravure frontis- 
piece and map. 481+ 20 pp. $3.00 net. 

“ His work possesses vivid and dramatic qualities, and 
embodies facts inaccessible to the ordinary student of history.” 
— Rochester Herald. 


MAHAN, CAPT. A.T. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND WARFARE. 409+ 14 pp. $1.50 net. 
“ Illuminating essays. Wise suggestion and patriotic instruc- 


tion find place on nearly every page of this valuable book.” 
— Philadelphia North American. 


Fiction 


BOURGET, PAUL. THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME. 
Translated by George Burnham Ives. 349 pp. $1.50. 
“Easily the leader among recent works of fiction. Here is 

more than a powerful story excellently told. Without offering 

a line of historical writing, M. Bourget’s pages present the 

social history of France through the transitions of late genera- 

tions, as long chapters of a formal account might fail to do.” 

— New York World. 


GODFREY, HOLLIS. THE MAN WHO ENDED 
WAR. Illustrated. 301 pp. $1.50. 
“ One of the most startling books of the seacon, anc from a 


literary sterdpyizt one of thp best. ‘his'is -ea:ly # sterling 
piece of work " — Chicago Unity. 


OPPENHELY, S. PHULLIFS. az LONG ARM OF 

MANNISTEB. Its. 278'pp. 1.59: 

“ Mr. Oppenheim hits the buil’s eye of popular taste with the 
certainty of a marksman ‘vhc bas fixed his rifle in a vise. He 
has always the same suécess st chaining sensations together 
and hiding one mystery inside arother. Unlike most detective 
stories his plots are not mechanical and his people not marion- 
ettes.”’— The Independent. 





Fiction — Continued 


BURTON, RICHARD. THREE OF A KIND. 
267-+8 pp. $1.50. 

“It has humor and quaintness; it exalts, not the fashions of 
the hour, but the eternal symbols of honor — courage, simplicity, 
loyalty, unselfishness. ‘Dun’ deserves to line up beside Rab, 
and the mute friend of Ulysses, and Hogarth’s ‘Trump,’ and 
even the brave ‘ Barry,’ whose noble career is memorialized at 
Berne.” — New York Times. 


Tilus. 


ANDERSON, ADA WOODRUFF. THE HEART OF 

THE RED FIRS. Illus. 318 pp. $1.50. 

“The very breath of the wilderness, wild, pungent, enchant- 
ing, seems to blow through this good novel. The tense yet 
repressed and low-keyed life of a new, undeveloped country 
thrills from it. And there is effective character drawing as 
well.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 


WARNER, ANNE. AN ORIGINAL GENTLEMAN. 
Frontispiece. 339 pp. $1.50. 
‘“Sympathy far removed from the maudlin and wit untainted 
by cynicism ; clear understanding of character and crisp style — 
these are her conspicuous virtues.” — Boston Advertiser. 


COMSTOCK, HARRIETT. JANET OF THE DUNES. 
Illus. 297+8pp. $1.50. 
“The breath of the sea is in it and the freedom of the dunes. 
The heroine is an exquisite creation.” — Margaret Sangster. 


Chiloren’s Books 


RAY, ANNA CHAPIN. SIDNEY AT COLLEGE. 
Illustrated. 289pp. $1.50. 


“* When in doubt about a new book, buy an old one by Miss 
Ray,’ is the maxim by which a competent maiden aunt guides 
successfully the Christmas shopping for her nieces and others. 
It is a good rule, the merit of which will not be impaired by the 
new volume of the Sidney Series. This is among the very best 
of the college books, and it neither idealizes nor minimizes the 
work, the fun, and the opportunities.””— Boston Christian 
Register. 


TILESTON, MARY W. CHILDREN’S TREASURE- 
TROVE OF PEARLS. Illus. 378+9pp. $1.50. 


“ A capital idea has been carried out by Mrs. Tileston. She 
has gone back to the story books of fifty years ago for selec- 
tions, and these are so well forgotten that the stories will be 
perfectly new to little readers; newer than most of the novelties 
gleaned from folklore, for these are pretty sure to be only vari- 
ants of stories with which they are familiar.””"— New York Sun. 


ELLIS, KATHARINE RUTH. THE WIDE-AWAKE 

GIRLS. Illus. 317 pp. $1.50. 

“*So cleverly and interestingly written that the other volumes 
will be looked forward to with impatience. The book abounds 
in bubbling humor and keenest wit, and the author shows a clear 
understanding of young girls’ natures at school both abroad and 
at home. The German-American atmosphere of the book is 
delightful.” — Boston Journal. 


JOHNSON, CLIFTON. THE ELM-TREE FAIRY 

BOOK. Illus. 338+13 pp. $1.50. 

“ Folk stories from different countries are here brought to- 
gether in the third volume of fairy tales collected by Mr. John- 
son. A much larger proportion of them are unfamiliar than is 
usually the case with such collections.” — Boston Christian 
Register. 








LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, 
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[ 
| Now Ready: 


Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s 


CATHERINE’S CHILD 


| Cloth, $1.20 net. (Postage 14 cents) 
| 





RQ BADERS of Mrs. de la Pasture’s previous novels will welcome this new 

one in her best manner. The author’s name is sufficient guaranty for 
“* Catherine’s Child,” which is one of the most charming books she has written. 
There is delightful character drawing and a wealth of the atmosphere that 
attracted people in ‘‘ Peter’s Mother.” The scene is laid in London and 
Devon, which furnishes a picturesque setting for the story. 





Each Volume $1.50 


PETER’S MOTHER THE LONELY LADY OF 
“The whole story is delightful.” ‘ GROSVENOR SQUARE 


| 
| OTHER BOOKS BY MRS. DE LA PASTURE | 
| | 


— Church Standard. ““A charming successor to ‘ Peter’s 

““One of the most charming novels it Mother.’ ’? — North American. 

| has been our good fortune to meet.”’ “In ‘The Lonely Lady’ the author is | 
— Boston Herald. at her best.’’ — St. Paul Dispatch. | 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 
as Sei ae ok THE GREY KNIGHT 


rt } aati ““ The subsidiary characters in the beau- 
Comedy of the most charming kind. tiful and engrossing story are all drawn 
— New York Times. with fine literary skill, and this novel 


| 
| 
| 
“We do not know a more just and will take its place among the best of | 
appreciative study of a cultivated and the year.”” — Boston Herald. 

| 

| 

| 


thoroughly American American than “The story is told with Mrs. de la Pas- 


the picture of Iron P. ee tlook ture’s delightful appreciation of the fine 
ast rig shades.’’— Chicago Evening Post. 


a ae DEBORAH OF TOD’S | 


““We highly commend the new novel — 


“Catherine of Calais’ —by Mrs. de la ““The same charm of style that made | 

Pasture.”” — Outlook. * Peter’s Mother’ a favorite.’’ 

“It is pleasant to be able to acknow- — Chicago Evening Post. | 
ledge so clean and so sweet a book.”’ “In ‘ Deborah’ we would not have one 
— New York Times. word eliminated.’’ — Chicago Tribune. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO. 





























31 WEST 23D ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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INDISPENSABLE BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Modern Constitutions By Walter Fairleigh Dodd 


This collection contains the texts, in English translation, where English is not the original language, of the 
constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chili, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any one English 
collection, and a number of them have not before appeared in English translation. Each constitution is preceded 
by a brief historical introduction, and is followed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the 
government of the country under consideration. 2 vols., 750 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00; postpaid, $5.42. 





Primary Elections By C. Edward Merriam 


For students of American political history and especially of American party history, this volume will be par- 
ticularly valuable. It gives a clear account of the various laws and cases and a critical discussion of the present 
primary question. The absence of literature on this subject makes the appearance of the book especially timely. 
Many general readers as well as the special students will find it of interest. 

300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25; postpaid $1.35. 


Industrial Insurance in the United States By Charles Richmond Henderson 


This deseribes the systems of industrial insurance in Germany, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Spain, 
Finland, and Australia: it explains the plans now used by American business firms, such as Swift & Co., Studebaker 
Bros., The International Harvester Co., Western Electric Co., New York Edison Co., Steinway & Sons, and the 
Standard Oil Co. Compulsory insurance is no more unreasonable than compulsory education or compulsory tax- 
ation. It is a logical social development, and this book is the most comprehensive analysis of the movement yet 


published. 448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00; postpaid $2.19. 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 20 
CHICAGO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS NEW YORK 








Literature and the 
American College 


ESSAYS IN DEFENSE OF THE 
HUMANITIES 


By IRVING BABBITT 


“ Now and then out of a mass of books on educational 
topics —‘ words, words, words,’ — there emerges a volume 
of real value and epoch-making significance. Such is Pro- 
fessor Babbitt's discussion of the problem confronting the 
+ teachers of ancient and modern literature in American 
colleges. It is noteworthy for its insight, its good sense, 
its courage, and withal its wide philosophical perspective.” 
— South Atlantic Quarterly. 

“In the murky state of the educational atmosphere 
Professor Irving Babbitt's * Literature and the American 
College’ comes like a stroke of clear lightning. For 
cutting satire nothing equal to this arraignment has been 
produced since Lowell's day. And it not only sets forth 
the evil of the present system of instruction, but points 
the way constructively to a wholesome reform.” — The 
Independent. 

* To all scholarly persons the volume will be interest- 
ing, but to the graduate at large it will be much more than 
that. If he absorbs and understands its message, the 
reading of it may rank as an experience." — Yale Alumni 


WF eekly. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36. 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 

















DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most stupen- 
dovs reformations ever undertaken by a nation. It amounts 
to a sweeping revolution brought about without the shed- 
ding of blood. The eyes of all the world are turned to the 
Bosphorus as her new parliament assembles and attempts to 
enact her constitution into practical laws. . 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of * Daybreak in Turkey ” especially qualified 
himself for producing this work by a residence of seven years 
in the heart of the country. He has personally visited the 
principal cities in the empire, having travelled upon horse- 
back and otherwise many thousands of miles from Constan- 
tinople to the head waters of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan again and again, 
and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages spoken 
by the people of the country gave him special facilities for 

accurate ae. information from all classes. 
His office as Secretary of the American Board has helped 
him in the closest relations with both Americans and natives 
im all parts of Asia Minor, Northern Syria, Armenia, and 
Koordistan for the last decade and more. These are the 
regions that are most closely related to the administration 
of the country, and the ones most disturbed politically and 
socially during the past century. His official responsibil- 
ities have demanded a knowledge of all international ques- 
tions relating to the protection in the country of American 
interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 

8% inches length, 5% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 


Che Pilgrim press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, during 1908 








MISCELLANEOUS 


EMERSON, ARTHUR I., and WEED, CLARENCE M. 
Our Trees: How to Know Them 
Illustrated. Size, 7%2x10inches. Cloth, $3.00 net. 

FROBENIUS, LEO 
The Childhood of Man 
Translated by A. H. Keane, LL.D. 

Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 

FURNESS, HORACE HOWARD, Jr. 
Richard the Third 
The New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare 


Royal Octavo. Extra Cloth, uncut yay gilt top, 
$4.00 net; Three-quarter Levant, $5.00 n 





MAYNARD, SAMUEL T. 
The Small Country Place 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
WALTON, GEORGE LINCOLN, M.D. 
Why Worry? 

Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
WHARTON, ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH 
An English Honeymoon 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
WEED, CLARENCE M., D.Sc. 
Wild Flower Families 
80 illustrations from photographs. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. , 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL 


BRUMBAUGH, MARTIN G., Ph.D., LL.D. 
— and Works of Christopher 


Tilustrated. Octavo. Cloth, in a box, $5.00 net. 
de MONVEL, ROGER BOUTET 
Beau Brummell and His Times 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, weet tep, Apacs: 
Three-quarter Levant, $5.00 net. 
FISHER, SYDNEY GEORGE 
The Struggle for American 
Independence 
Two volumes. Illustrated. Crown Octavo. Cloth, 
gilt top, per set, $4.00 net. 
RASMUSSEN, KNUD 
The People of the Polar North 


Compiled from the Danish by G. Herring. Illus- 
trated. Large 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 





MOORE, JOHN BASSETT 
The Works of James Buchanan 


To be completed in 12 volumes. Volumes I. to V. 
mye during 1908. Octavo. Cloth, per volume, 


rae ELIZABETH ROBINS, and PENNELL, 


The Life of James McNeill Whistler 
Tllustrated in a. ~ photo- 
vure, and line. Crown Half Cloth, 
0.00 net, per set. 
CRESSON, W. P., F.R.G.S. 
Persia: The Awakening East 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


MACGOWAN, REV. J. 
Side-lights on Chinese Life 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, with gilt top, $3.75 net. 


FICTION AND JUVENILES 


BRUDNO, EZRA 8. 
The Tether 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE 
The Sunny Side of the Hill 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

LUTZ, GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
Marcia Schuyler 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

MACVANE, EDITH 
The Duchess of Dreams 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE 
The Princess and Curdie 





SCOTT, JOHN REED 

The Princess Dehra 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
ANDERSEN, HANS 

Fairy Tales 

Illustrated. Large square 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
FORBES-LINDSAY, C. H. 

Danie! Boone: Backwoodsman 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
LEE, HOLME 

Legends from Fairyland 

12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


New Holiday Edition. Illustrated. Octavo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 





LEA, JOHN 

The Romance of Bird Life 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
GREW, E. 8., M.A. 

The Romance of Modern Geology 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
ELLIOT, G. F. SCOTT 

The Romance of Early British Life 

Illustrated. Crown Octavo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
DAWSON, E. C., M.A 

Heroines of Missionary Adventure 





HYRST, H. W. G. 
Adventures among Wild Beasts 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
STEAD, RICHARD, B.A. 
Adventures on High Seas 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. (Cloth, $1.50 net. 
GILLIAT, EDWARD, M.A. 
Heroes of Modern Crusades 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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Indispensable Books for Every Library 
at Less than One-third Published Price 













AVING secured the entire remaining stock of the original 
‘Muses’ Library,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 

in conjunction with Lawrence & Bullen of London, we are 
able to offer this well-known series at less than one-third the 
original price. The volumes are beautifully printed and bound, 
and fully edited by prominent English scholars. Each contains 
a portrait in photogravure. AA list of the titles is given below. 











** Vaughan may occasionally out-Herbert Herbert in metaphors and 
emblems, but in spite of them, and even through them, it is easy to see 
that he has a passion for Nature for her own sake; that he has observed 
her works; that indeed the world is to him no less than a veil of the 
Eternal Spirit, whose presence may be felt in any, even the smallest, 
part.’’ —H. C. Beecuinc. 


POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN 
Edited by E. K. Chambers, with 
an Introduction by H. C. 


Two volumes. 











POEMS OF JOHN KEATS 


Edited by G. Thorn Drury, with ‘* What was deepest in the mind of Keats was the love of loveliness for 


Sounded ao. its own sake, the sense of its rightful and preéminent power; and in the 
wl i — uction by Nobert  singleness of worship which he gave to Beauty, Keats is especially the 
Twe volumes. ideal poet.’’ — STOPFORD BROOKE. 










‘* Few indeed are the poets who have handled our stubborn English 

POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPION language with such masterly deftness. So long as ‘ elegancy, facility, 

Edited by A. H. Bullen. and golden cadence of poesy’ are admired, Campion’s fame will be 
One volume. secure.’’ — A. H. BULLEN. 










POETRY OF GEORGE WITHER ‘“‘ The poems of Wither are distinguished by a hearty homeliness of 
Edited by Frank Sidgwick. manner and a plain moral speaking. He seems to have passed his life 
Two volumes. in one continual act of innocent self-pleasing.’’ — CHARLES Lams. 












POEMS OF WILLIAM BROWNE 
OF TAVISTOCK ‘* Browne is like Keats in being before all things an artist, he has the 
Edited by Gordon Goodwine, ame intense pleasure in a fine line or a fine phrase for its own sake. . . . 
with an Introduction by A. H. In his best passages — and they are not few — he will send to the listener 


Bullen. wafts of pure and delightful music.’ —W. T. ARNOLD. 
Two volumes. 











POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 


‘* Although the best poetical work of Coleridge is extremely small in 
ne gy Guenem bulk . . . yet his poetry at its best reaches the absolute limits of English 
One a verse as yet written.’’ — GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 











Reduced from $1.75 to | BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


- THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 
50c. a Volume, Postpaid | MICHIGAN BLVD. _— CHICAGO 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 














WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS: A Record of their Characteristics, Habits, Man- 
ners, Customs, and Influence. In two quarto volumes, bound in half leather. $12.00 net. 


Profusely illustrated with hundreds of Reproductions of Striking and Original Photographs taken by experts in 
all parts of the world, together with a Series of Magnificent Plates in Colors from a number of Paintings expressly 
executed for this work by Norman Hardy. 

The text is written in a fascinating style, instructive and pleasing. The following are some of the contributors : 
Professor Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, Dr. Theodor 
Koch-Griinberg, Berlin Museum of Volkerkunde ; Mr. Edgar Thurston, of the Madras Museum; Mr. Shelford, late 
of the Sarawak Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, B.A., and others. 

Whilst the text is of the highest value the illustrations are fully as remarkable both for their originality and 
interest. For many months the Editors were in communication with experts in all parts of the world with a view to 
securing the best and most striking photographs. Nimety-eight per cent of these illustrations have never before been 
published. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS By Cuiement SHorteR. With 
Eight Plates. $4.00 net. 

A new book on Napoleon can only be justified by the fact that it contains interesting new material or material 
not generally available to the public. Mr. Clement Shorter has brought together some rare and little known books 
that have never been reprinted since their first publication, wellnigh a century ago. These include the ‘‘ Narrative of 
William Warden,’’ which went through many editions at the time of its publication and provoked much criticism. 
This little book has been edited and annotated with the assistance of Warden’s grandson, who has placed private 
documents at the editor’s disposal. 

A rare pamphlet, privately printed by Lord Littleton, gives an account of interesting conversations with 
Napoleon on board the Northumberland that are known to few students of the epoch. The vivid story of Napoleon’s 
appearance and conversation at the time of his surrender, by George Home, in ‘‘ The Diary of an Aristocrat,’’ a book 
suppressed on publication, also makes attractive reading, as does a little known letter of Ross, the captain of the 
Northumberland on its voyage to St. Helena. 


GEORGE BORROW byR. A. J. WatLinc. With Frontispiece. $1.75 net. 


The elusive personality of George Borrow, author of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,’’ and ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ is a perpetual 
source of interest. Mr. Walling has managed to throw new light on George Borrow, and a considerable amount of 
fresh matter relating to his strange career is embodied in this volume. 


‘* The Borrovian, or would-be Borrovian, may read this life and appreciation with pleasure.’’ — The Times 
(London). 


THE BOOK OF CEYLON By Henry W. Cave, M.A., F.R.G.S., Member of the Asiatic 
Society, Author of “‘Golden Tips,” ““The Ruined Cities of Ceylon,”’ etc. With over 700 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and including Six Maps and Plans, and 
Colored Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, $4.75 net. 


BYWAYS OF COLLECTING By Erne: Deane. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 


‘* * Byways of Collecting’ is recommended alike to the connoisseur, the neophyte, and the outer barbarian.’’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 





CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
43-45 EAST NINETEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BEST BOOK ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN IS 


Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man 


By James Morgan 


With specially interesting portraits, etc. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


The Chicago Tribune editorially recommends reading some account of the whole of Lincoln's life, suggests 


Mr. Morgan’s book as the best of three named, and says: 


It is well written. 


The Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln and Its Expiation 
By David Miller De Witt 


Author of “ The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew 
Johnson.” Cloth, 8vo. Price, probably, $3.00. 


“Tt tells the life story well. It is interesting. 


It gives the significant facts one wants to know.” 


Lincoln: A Centenary Ode 
By Percy MacKaye 
Author of “Jeanne d’Arc,” etc. “‘A man to be 
reckoned with among American poets,” saysthe Sun. 
Cloth, 50 cents net. 








THE BEST SELLING NOVEL OF 1908. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career 
By Winston Churchill 


Author of “ Coniston,”’ etc. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 





OTHER WIDELY-READ FICTION OF 1908. 


The Singer Trilogy 
By Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
Fair Margaret The Set, 
The Primadonna Bored, 
The Diva’s Ruby $4.50. 
Miss Zona Gale’s 
Friendship Village 
By the Author of “ The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre.” 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s Together 


By the author of “The Common Lot,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS. 


The Three Brothers 
By Eden Phillpotts author of 


“The Secret Woman,” “ The American Prisoner,” 
“ Children of the Mist,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


One Immortality 
By H. Fielding Hall 
Author of “ The Inward Light.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Jimbo By Algernon Blackwood 


A fantasy woven about achild; the sort of book that 
grown-ups who know children enjoy. In press. 


The Straw By Rina Ramsay 
Alive with the swing and go of good sport in an 
English hunting county. Cloth, $1.50. 





NEW OR FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Ancient Greek Historians 


By John B. Bury (Harvard Lectures ) 
Author of *‘The History of Greece,” etc. 
Cloth, 8vo. $2.25 net. 


The Acropolis of Athens 
By Martin L. D’Ooge University of Mich. 


Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.28. 


Applied Mechanics for Engineers 


A Text-Book for Engineering Students. 


By E. L. Hancock Assistant Professor of 
Applied Mechanics, Purdue University. 
$2.00 net; by mail $2.13, 


Artificial Waterways and 
Commercial Development 
By A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Contest for Sound Money.” 
Cloth, 8vo. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.06. 


The Psychology of Singing 
By David C. Taylor 
* Of unusual value and may mark the beginning of a 
new epoch in vocal instruction.” — The Nation. 
Cloth, "$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Col. J. H. Patterson’s illustrated stories of 


e Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
President Roosevelt has said that one of the most 
remarkable books of adventure ever written is this 
story of a running fight between railroad builders 
and man-eating lions in Uganda. 
New edition. $1.75 net; by mail,$1.87. 





A NOTABLE BOOK OF DESCRIPTION. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
Southern Italy and Sicily 


is the fullest, most tangible, and vivid description of 
ae ion about Messina obtainable; among its 

ustrations are scenes in all parts of the 
shaken district. Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.72. 








The Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


edited by L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, Editor of ‘ Cyclopedia of American Horticulture,” chairman of the 


Commission on Country Life, is completed by the issue of the fourth v 


I. Farms, Climates, Soils, etc. 
Il. Farm Crops (individually in detail) 





soon to app 


Ill. Farm Animals, Farm Products 
IV. The Farm and the Community 


Complete in four 4to volumes, the set $20 in cloth, half morocco $32. 
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A LIBRARY SUGGESTION. 


The chief factor in recent library develop- 
ment, viewed from the standpoint of material 
equipment and the extension of facilities for 
reading, is undoubtedly that provided by the 
unexampled benefactions of Mr. Carnegie. Like 
all good works, this particularly good work has 
been met in some quarters with grudging accept- 
ance and ill-natured criticism, but its positive 
beneficence is not to be minimized merely be- 
cause some captious people think the money 
might have been put to better uses, or because 
some penurious communities resent the condi- 
tion of maintenance wisely attached to Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of library buildings. Those who 
take exception to the largess thus generously 
bestowed usually do so upon one or the other of 
the above grounds, and their fault-finding, while 
it may properly take the form of an occasional 
pleasant jest, should excite only indignation 
when it is put forward in the form of serious 
reproof. 

The objection of the sentimentalist, to whom 
any benefaction that is not a charity is rela- 
tively ill-advised, may be the product of a warm 
heart but is not the conclusion of a clear intelli- 
gence. The fundamental principle of all wisely- 
directed effort to improve social conditions and 
provide real benefits to mankind is that consid- 
eration for the future is more important than 
concern for the present. Charities we must 
have, and do have in abundance ; most people, 
in fact, who conjoin wealth with philanthropic 
purpose, first turn their thoughts toward soup- 
kitchens and hospitals and asylums. The 
appeal of suffering humanity is so urgent that 
comparatively few philanthropists can resist it, 
and devote their gifts to the removal of the 
underlying causes of present misery. With this 
emotional bias so widely prevalent, charity is 
at all times sure of getting even a larger share 
than it should of the total of wealth that is avail- 
able for the amelioration of the conditions of 
existence. It takes both foresight and resolu- 
tion to apply to the processes of gradual regen- 
eration the means whereby many immediate 
needs might be speedily relieved. And yet 
nothing is more certain than the fact that direct 
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charity accomplishes little for the future, and 
that it tends to magnify the very evils which it 


would diminish. On the other hand, increased | 


provision for education (and the library is second 
in importance only to the school as a means of 
education) is a sure means of helping the com- 
ing generation to a better footing than the 
present generation occupies, and the judgment 
that makes it is of all judgments the best- 
considered. 

Glancing at the other of the two chief criti- 
cisms of Mr. Carnegie’s library gifts, it is easy 


to see that,.just as no individual likes to have | 


his philanthropies forced, there are sure to be 
many communities that will receive grudgingly 
a gift to which is attached the condition of a 
continuing contribution on their own part. The 
community that adopts the fara da se attitude, 


and courteously declines the offered gift, may | would prove their usefulness in the small library, 


directions. Most of the books that go into a 
library of moderate size are fairly popular pub- 
lications, or publications of recognized standing, 
that may very well be left to make their own 
way. On the other hand, there are many works 
of high character that are too narrow in their 
appeal to belong to the average public library 
on any terms. But besides the books of these 
two kinds there are others occupying a sort of 
intellectual borderland between popular writing 


_and the literature of specialism, that find the 
| struggle for existence difficult, and that would 


be mightily encouraged by a plan that should 
seek them out, give them a helping hand, and 
lift them just above the margin of commercial 
possibility. Books of this kind, that have 


| somehow failed to get adequate attention from 
_ reviewers, and yet are highly meritorious, and 


have our respect, but hardly the community that | 


accepts it, and then grumbles about the new tax 
which it imposes. 
all, should be made in good faith, and include 
an acceptance of the responsibility ; indeed, a 
gift that does not bring with it a responsibility 
is not likely to accomplish a useful purpose in 
any direction, philanthropic or other. Hence we 
think that Mr. Carnegie’s condition is as wise as 
his primary aim of supplying the multitude with 
good reading ; and if the possession of one of his 
library buildings puts a little moral pressure 
upon the town that gets it, the pressure is of the 
right sort and in the right direction. Com- 
munities, no less than the individual members 
of which they are composed, are apt to be made 
the better by the spur of a little compulsion. 
This principle, which is the foundation of our 


political existence, always makes for stability of | 
It is always the part of | 


character and aim. 
wisdom to guard against temporary inclinations 
and the impulses of the moment. 

We did not, however, start out with the in- 
tention of making an elaborate defence of the 
Carnegie libraries, which may well give mute 
but eloquent testimony for themselves, needing 
no apologist. What we really had in mind was 


them. It is, in brief, that the donor should 
supplement his gift of buildings by occasional 
gifts of books that are worthy of being placed 
in the collections, and that would otherwise not 
be likely to be added to many of them. The 


that of swelling the ranks on the shelves as 
of encouraging authorship in certain needed 


The acceptance, if made at | 


exist in considerable numbers, and it would be 
a praiseworthy act to make some sort of system- 
atic provision for putting them within the reach 
of more readers than they are likely to attract 
by their own unaided merits. 

To put the case a little more concretely, let 


us assume that Mr. Carnegie has a thousand 


public libraries in full operation. Let us then 
suppose that he entrust to a committee of ex- 
perts the duty of examining the current literary 
output, and of recommending, from time to 
time, such books as are found to be notable for 


_ sound workmanship and educational value, but 


which, for some reason or other, do not seem 
to be getting the support which they deserve. 


_ Books answering to this description are all the 
| time making their modest début, finding a few 


| 


_ latter will have the satisfactory sale. 


appreciative readers, and then disappearing from 
view without reaching more than a small part 
of what should be their real public. It is acci- 
dent or caprice (to say nothing of advertising) 
that largely determines the popularity of a book. 
Of two biographies, the one sincere and pains- 
taking, the other careless and sensational, the 
Of two 


_ histories, the one scholarly and the other flashy, 
| the former will not be the popular favorite. Of 
a suggestion concerning the books that go into | 


two collections of essays, the one frothy and the 
other clarified, the latter will suffer neglect. 
Of two volumes of verse, the one slangy or 
sentimental, the other expressing high ideals of 
beauty and conduct, the latter will not find 


_ enough purchasers to cover the cost of its man- 
purpose of such gifts should be not so much | 


ufacture. Now our suggestion is that in each 
of these typical cases, and in other similar cases, 
our supposed committee should discover the 
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antes book — the Mneneny Cinderella. — 


recommend it for purchase, and that straight- 
way an order for a thousand copies, one for 
each of the thousand libraries, should go to the 
publisher. 

The sale of a thousand copies more or less is 
a trifling matter for the novel of the hour, but 
it is a matter of life and death for many a good 
book. Moreover, the cachet given a book by 
thus singling it out for approval would further 
advance its fortunes. “Approved by the 
Carnegie Committee” might come to mean in 
this country what “‘ Crowned by the Academy ” 
means in France ; no guaranty, perhaps, of any 
very large demand, but certainly the stamp of a 
distinction that would be highly prized. The 
system might profitably be extended to manu- 
scripts, since the sale of a thousand copies 
secured in advance, with the knowledge of 
their distribution to a thousand libraries, would 
insure the printing of almost any kind of a 
manuscript that might otherwise have to go 
begging for a publisher. The successful working 
of the plan which we have proposed would, of 
course, depend upon the good judgment of the 
committee entrusted with the delicate task of 
selection, and upon the authority with which it 
could appeal to the public. Probably the safest 
course that could be taken would be to place 
the whole matter in the hands of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, with full power 
to examine and award. 

The cost of putting this plan into effect would 
not be great. In comparison with Mr. Car- 
negie’s huge expenditures for library buildings, 
it would be inconsiderable. Fifty thousand 
dollars a year applied to this purpose would 
enrich neither publisher nor author beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but it would provide for the 
publication or the encouragement of perhaps 
fifty volumes of good literature upon conditions 
that would at least protect the former from loss 
and cheer the heart of the latter in better than 
pecuniary fashion. It would also add fifty books 
to the shelves of every library in the Carnegie 
system ; and they would be books profitable for 
instruction and the elevation of taste. Objectors 
will doubtless urge that our suggestion is too 
artificial and academic, to which we can reply 
only by saying that we believe in the academic 
idea (despite its “ forty-first chairs’ and other 
miscalculations), and that the policy of encourag- 
ing good work by artificial stimuli has on the 
whole thoroughly justified itself in the annals 
of mankind. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE LIBRARY 
PRESS OF 1908.* 


The most significant change in the character of 
the professional library press during the past few 
years, at least in England and America, is the par- 
ticular emphasis laid on questions of Extension, — 
how to reach the. various classes of readers, how to 
give the library its proper place in the community, 
and the relegation to the background of the more 
technical questions of cataloguing and classification, 
the disappearance even of the minutie of library 
technique, the renewed emphasis on the book itself. 
(See in this connection Mr. Koopman’s articles in 
“ Public Libraries ”: “ Lest We Forget, in the Mul- 
titude of Books, the Few Great Books.”) The 
question of open access to the shelves, once vehe- 
mently discussed on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
the subject of only four papers, two American and 
two English, none of them particularly significant. 
The fiction problem, though the subject of only two 
or three papers, still attracts, and.the last word has 
not yet been said; the same is true of the problem 
of the children, which seems on the way to be rele- 
gated to its proper dimensions. Codperation in 
cataloguing having been solved, at least in America 
and Germany, the larger question of inter-library 
loans enters the field again. The interest in for- 
eign affairs is reasonably lively in this country and 
in Germany, while England takes on the réle of 
greater self-satisfaction, which is shown in the few 
cases where American conditions are incidentally 
touched upon. 

* The following survey of the main articles in two American 
library periodicals (“Library Journal ” and *‘ Public Libraries”’), 
two English (‘Library Association Record’ and Libtary World’’), 
and two German ("Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen’’ and 
“ Blatter fiir Volksbibliotheken und Lesehallen”’), during the 
past year brings out some interesting matters about the tenden- 
cies and activities in the library field of the three countries. 

Questions of Administration (including such questions as 
Open Shelves, Specialization, Circulation, as well as the sub- 


ject of Buildings). L.J.:15—P.L.:7—L.A.R.: 5—L. W.: 7— 
Z.f. B.: 5—B.f. V.: 2— 








Extension, Relation to readers and to public bodies, Co- 
operation with other institutions as well as with other libraries, 
work with children. L.J.: 25—P.L.: 18— L. A.R.: 5—Z.£. B.: 
3 —_— 

Special classes of libraries (and Special Collections). L.J.: 
38—P.L.: 2—L.A.R.: 3—Z.f£. B.: 3—B.f. V.: 2— 

Historical features (including Descriptions of individual 
libraries and Biographical sketches). L.J.: 8—P.L.: 2— 
L. A. R.: 2—L. W.: 9—Z.f£. B.: 4— B.£.V.: 1— 

Book selection and collecting (including Relations with the 
book trade and the Fiction question. L.J.: 8—P.L.: 2— 
L.A.R.: 3—L. W.: 5—Z.f. B.: 1— B.£.V.: 6— 

Books and authors (literary articles). P. L.: 3—B.f.V.: 5— 

Bibliography and Cataloguing. L.J.: 6—P.L.: 2—L.A.R.: 
3—L.W.: 7—Z.f. B.: 10—B.f. V.: 1— 

Classification. L.J.: 2—L.W.: 1—B.f. V.: 
o ere and paleography. L.J.:1 (a ae - 

Printing (history). Z.f.B: 3— 

Physical aspect of the Book (paper, binding). P.L.: 1— 
L. A.R.: 8—Z.f.B.: 2— 

Library profession and Staff questions. L.J.: 3— P.L.: 
1—L.A.R.: 2—L. W.: 5— 

Instruction and training. L.J.: 3—P.L.: 3—L.A.R.: 2— 
L. W.: 1—B.f£.V.: 3— 

Foreign library affairs. L.J.: 10—P.L.: 3—L. W.: 3— 
Z.¢.B.: 5—B.f£.V.: 1— 
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Turning now to the individual articles, we find, 
naturally enough, the most significant to be those 
dealing with extension of the work and influence of 
the library. Easily first in importance under this 
head is Professor L. H. Bailey’s address at the 
Lake George meeting, — “ Library Work for Rural 
Communities” (L. J., Oct.). Here are new prob- 
lems presented in a forceful and attractive way, and 
the work of libraries put in relation with the whole 
movement to improve rural conditions. The partic- 
ular message of Professor Bailey we find in the 
statement that while “to a large extent the effect 
of library work is to cause persons to read for en- 
tertainment,” the needs of the countryman are 
different. He is, consciously or not, a fatalist. “His 
work is largely in the presence of the elemental 
forces of nature.” This develops in him either “a 
complacent and joyful resignation” or “a species 
of rebellion which leads to a hopeless and pes- 
simistic outlook on life.” “The countryman,” 
therefore, “needs to read for courage.” It is sig- 
nificant that the rural problem has been touched in 
England also, in the address before the Library 
Association at Brighton by its President, Mr. C. 
Thomas-Stanford (L. A. R., Sept.). To make 
country life attractive to men and women “ emanci- 
pated by education from the ascriptio glebe which 
was the lot of their fathers,” is one of the great 
problems of the day, and one way to meet it is to 
increase among them the opportunities for reading. 

A further extension of the possibilities for use- 
fulness of libraries has been effected in England 
through the codperation of the Library Association 


with the National Home Reading Union, an orgar- | 


ization of somewhat the same character as the 
Chautauqua Reading Circles. The October “ Li- 
brary Association Record” contains a statement of 
the new developments of the Union, including the 
agreement between it and the Library Association. 
A feature of this codperation is the publication of 
a “ Readers’ Review” issued by the two bodies, 
through which the readers in public libraries receive 
guidance in the choice of books and subjects for 
reading. 

Closely related to these phases of library extension 
are the questions of how to select the most suitable 
books for the public library and how to arrange 
them. The classification of fiction is not a new 
matter in this country, or in England; but it would 
seem that the article by Professor C. Lausberg of 
Dusseldorf, on “ Die Gliederung der schingeistigen 
Literatur” * (B. f. V. July-Aug. and Sept.-Oct. ), is 
the first serious discussion of the subject in the 
German professional press. The librarian of the 
Dusseldorf Volksbibliothek has convictions of his 
own on the subject, and his articles are directed 
against adverse criticisms of the system used in the 
library of which he has charge. He claims that in 
a popular library the borrowers are looking chiefly 





*Issued in separate form by O. Harrassowitz in Leipzig 
together with another article: ‘ Allerlei Gedanken iiber das 
Bibliothekswesen.”’ 








for recreative reading, and the books should be 
arranged on the shelves so as to help them to select 
that which suits their taste. /In fiction the reader 
is led in his choice “by temperament rather than 
by intellect. The tastes are as a rule permanent.” 
And the author goes on to cite several instances 
of highly cultivated men and women, by no means 
adverse to “heavy ” reading even outside of their 
professional work, but who, when choosing books 
for recreation, select writers of a decidedly light 
character. “And if a poor seamstress or a down- 
trodden saleswoman asks for books of the Heimburg 
and Schobert kind for her lonely, tired evenings, let 
her have them to the end of her days.” “I have 
never,” he says, “thought much of the education of 
readers to ‘higher things.’” Reviews of books 
suitable for popular reading have always been a 
special feature of “ Blatter fir Volksbibliotheken.” 
Each issue contains a number of notices of current 
books, both fiction and others, short and to the point, 
enabling one to see at a glance the character and 
point of view of each. Besides this regular depart- 
ment, most issues contain special articles about 
well-known writers, estimating especially their work, 
as “ Volksschriftsteller.” Among the writers dis- 
cussed during the past year we find Gottfried Keller, 
Heinrich Steinhausen, and Karl Emil Franzos. 
Mr. Ernest E. Savage, in a paper read at a 
monthly meeting of the Library Association, dis- 
cusses “ Some Difficulties in the Selection of Scien- 
tific and Technical Books” (L. A. R., Ap.). He 
deprecates the lack of competent guides to the best 
books. He seems rather too much given to the cult 
of the books “hot from the press,” and presents 
incidentally his compliments to the “ A. L. A. Book- 
List,” which he finds to contain chiefly “evaluative 
gush.” Criticism of American methods is found in 
another paper in the “ Library Association Record” 
for June, by Mr. James D. Stewart, on “The Cult 
of the Child and Common Sense.” Mr. Stewart 
opposes the introduction of exaggerated work with 
children from American to British libraries; the 
story hour especially he thinks should be avoided. 
“The library is primarily for the adult and second- 
arily for the juvenile, and if this is kept in mind the 
efficiency of the institution will gain, and much money 
and energy will be saved.” Mr. Stewart quotes with 
approval from the report of the Examining Committee 
of the Boston Public Library, which, he says, “ pos- 
sesses one of the most sanely managed children’s 
departments.” It is interesting to find, in the April 
“ Library Journal,” a paper by a former chairman ef 
the subcommittee on branches of the Boston com- 
mittee, Miss Caroline Matthews, on “The Growing 
Tendency to Over-Emphasize the Children’s Side,” 
in which the writer says: “Nothing has astonished 
me more than this new development in library prac- 
tice — the placing of the child in importance before 
the adult.” As chairman of the subcommittee on 
branches, Miss Matthews has especial opportunity to 
study the children’s rooms and the work with children 
generally. She sums the matter up in this sentence : 
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“‘T grew to have a horror of children’s rooms — as 
distinct from children’s departments. Intellectually, 
physically, morally, I believe them harmful. Neither 
can I see their necessity.” 

If tendencies are apparent to relegate the work 
with children to a less prominent place, the needs 
of the workingmen and the industrial classes in 
general are receiving more attention. It is evi- 
denced, however, by the articles on this subject that 
appeared in the March “Public Libraries,” that 
American librarians here stand before a problem 
that is new to many, and one which they do not 
quite understand. Mr. Sam Walter Foss hits the 
nail on the head when he says that “we are not 
keeping step in this country to the new industrial 
music as are some of the European nations.” His 
suggestion that the library “ mix a little masculinity 
in its over-feminized collections” is to the point, and 
might be made to cover methods and surroundings 
as well. 

While the journals whose contents have hitherto 
passed in review discuss mainly the questions of 
everyday life in public libraries, the case is different 
with “Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen.” This 
journal caters to the workers in the large libraries, 
or at least to those of scholarly character. The 
problems under discussion are therefore to some 
extent, though not altogether, different. The ques- 
tion of local collections, for instance, which was 
presented by Dr. Keysser of Cologne at last year’s 
meeting of the German librarians, is of interest to 
the workers in any public library, and Dr. Keysser’s 
paper should be read with profit by them. He is 
particularly competent to speak on the matter, as 
the City Library of Cologne not only makes par- 
ticular effort to collect books of local character, but 
is one of a group of libraries along the middle course 
of the Rhine which have joined together for the 
collecting of printed matter relating to their common 
district. Besides the proceedings at the annual 
conference of German librarians, this journal con- 
tains the papers read at the library section of the 
eighth International Historical Congress in Berlin. 
The general subject for deliberation at the section 
was Coéperation, — union catalogues, inter-library 
loans, and the like. Dr. R. Fick, the head of the 
Bureau of Information of the Prussian Union Cat- 
alogue, Dr. F. Eichler in Graz, and Dr. H. Escher 
in Zirich, reported, respectively, on the work in 
Prussia, Austria, and Switzerland. Dr. Aksel 
Andersson of Upsala presented, after a survey of 
the present situation in matters of inter-library 
loans, a resolution, which was adopted by the section 
for presentation to the International Association of 
Academies, which organization has lent its powerful 
aid to the development of direct relations between 
the libraries of Europe. The resolution expressed 
the appreciation of the section for the efforts of the 
Association, and presented some desiderata tending 
to a further simplification of the direct lending of 
books from library to library. The question of 
inter-library loans, which for some time has been 





dormant in this country, was revived by Mr. W. C. 
Lane in his address at the dedication of the new 
library building of Oberlin College, the concluding 
portion of which was printed in the December 
“Library Journal” under the title: “A Central 
Bureau of Information and Loan Collection for 
College Libraries.” It is a carefully worked out 
plan for the organization of a central office or agency 
for loans between libraries, which gradually should 
collect a library of such works, chiefly long sets of 
serials and other expensive works, as are not avail- 
able for loan through other libraries. 


AxsEL G. S. JosEPHSON. 








AMERICAN LIBRARIES THROUGH AN 
ENGLISH MONOCLE. 


English and American library efficiency is a sub- 
ject for good-tempered and helpful, and also for 
acrimonious and futile, debate. By a well-known 
weakness of human nature, a weakness rather comi- 
cal than tragic, our own virtues loom large, and our 
neighbor’s vices even larger. The January number 
of “The Library World” (London) opens with a 
carefully studied and highly readable editorial com- 
parison of “European and American Libraries,” 
dealing especially with libraries in England and the 
United States. The recognized fact that library 
workers are better paid in this country than abroad 
is made much of to demonstrate the greater cost of 
per capita service here. It is true that, like all new 
countries, America has incurred the charge of lavish- 
ness and waste, and our library economy may not be 
the strictest economy in one sense of the word. We 
may, too, fail to adopt some of our English cousins’ 
library methods and reforms that are richly deserv- 
ing of adoption. But are we quite so blind and 
foolish, so arrogant and ignorant, as this English 
editor seems to think? Possibly he has indulged the 
literary artist’s fondness for rhetorical effect, while 
cherishing none but the most cordial and friendly and 
admiring sentiments toward us. At any rate, here 
are a few of his most picturesque utterances: “Asa 
matter of fact, what ails the average American library 
invalid is simply indigestion, caused by lack of active 
employment, and having emoluments large enough to 
enable him (her more often) to eat pumpkin pie, 
clams, baked beans and canvas-back duck all the year 
round! The enormous sums frittered away in Amer- 
ica on unproductive and useless library ‘ activities’ 
have no parallel in Europe, where common-sense 
takes the place of hysteria in such matters, for 
example, as the treatment of children. . . . The 
mingled bounce and twaddle which garnish the aver- 
age American library report prove somewhat comical 
reading to those who really know what library 
conditions are in various parts of the world. . . . 
Thus we may have the report of the ‘superintendent 
of the page’s brass buttons’; the statement of the 
marble polisher ; the special report of the torn leaf 
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department; the statistical abstract of the steno- 
graphic department, and all the empty and costly 
parade which distinguishes these preposterous docu- 
ments. . . . In library matters American ideals are 
decidedly stale. Her methods were more or less 
standardized between 1878 and 1888, and since then 
not an atom of progress has been made save in the 
piling up of immense revenues and the establishment 
of unnecessary staffs which have to attempt to justify 
their existence by launching out into equally need- 
less and futile ‘missionary’ enterprises.” Not an 
atom of progress! Far less, then, a molecule; and 
some of us thought we had crept forward a good inch, 
if not half a foot. The article from which the fore- 
going excerpts are taken honors THE D1AL, among 
other American journals, with special mention; but 
the charge that certain statements of ours “are not 
only written with a most lofty sense of American 
superiority, but are manifestly based on ignorance 
of library conditions in Europe,” seems a little harsh. 
It is true that in a recent issue we quoted Professor 
Mahaffy’s commendation of our “ finely systematized 
and organized libraries”; but he is a Briton, and we 
were too proud of his good opinion to keep silent. 
And we have occasionally alluded to a certain dis- 
inclination to cut loose from red tape as noted in 
some of the great royal or imperial libraries of 
Europe. On the other hand, we not long ago (see 
vol. 42, p. 214) commented adversely on our own 
libraries’ inferior efficiency as compared with a 
certain German public library, and were called to 
account for it in this country; and we also (see 
vol. 43, p. 198) took pleasure in chronicling the 
convention of British librarians at Glasgow, with 
approving comment on the unselfish devotion of 
British library workers, and regretful note of their 
inadequate remuneration. We were not consciously 
writing in a spirit of loftiness, condescension, or 
ignorance; but who can understand his errors? We 
are glad to be cleansed of some of our secret faults. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE CLASSIFYING INSTINCT is in some degree present 
in all of us. We feel that if we can only get the heter- 
ogeneous and confusing objects and facts and events of 
this bewildering world divided into classes and sub- 
classes, all neatly labelled and pigeon-holed, they will 
give us no further trouble. To systematize the uni- 
verse is to explain it, we are tempted to believe. This 
mania for classification, for making everything fit into 
a catalogue (preferably decimal in its scheme of divi- 
sion), is very naturally, and not altogether improperly, 
encouraged in the training of librarians. “It has for 
so long been supposed,” writes Director Wyer of the 
New York State Library, in his current Report, “that 
cataloguing is the backbone of effective library admin- 
istration, that this subject always looms far larger than 
any other in the program of either a summer or a winter 
school. In the former case, however, the excessive 
time given to cataloguing seems to be at the expense of 
the more inspirational features of the work, and the 








faculty is seriously considering either the omission of 
all cataloguing from the general course in 1909 and 
offering it as a special elective course covering about 
four weeks, or a considerable reduction in the time and 
work given to the subject. So many of those who come 
to a summer session are from libraries too small to find 
use for any catalogue at all, or at least too small for 
any but the briefest author and title list, or they fill 
positions which never have demanded and probably 
never will permit any or much experience in catalogu- 
ing. The omission of this subject from the required 
work of the summer session will give a very welcome 
increase of leisure time which may be devoted with 
profit to book selection, personal work with readers, the 
actual study of the inside of the books themselves, and 
the larger phases of library administration which are 
related to the community which it serves.” The pro- 
posed change is commendable. Almost any course of 
mental training might profit the would-be librarian (so 
miscellaneous will be the demands made on his intelli- 
gence) as long as it does not nourish in him (and in 
her) the notion that mankind in general and library- 
users in particular are machines, and that the whole 
world, especially the library world, is wound up once 
for all and runs like clock-work. 


Tue Pusiic Lisrary OF THE District oF COLUMBIA 
is so much younger, so much smaller, and so much less 
important in every way than the Library of Congress in 
the same city, that few even of those interested in such 
things are fully aware how large and excellent a library 
it really is. The Librarian’s Tenth Annual Report gives 
the last year’s circulation as over half a million, and tells 
in detail what is being done and being planned to increase 
still further the library’s usefulness. A matter of general 
interest is touched upon in the following: “It is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that the percentage of fiction 
circulated has been further reduced. In 1903-4, when 
no books except fiction were on open shelves for direct 
access, fiction formed nearly 84 per cent of the total 
circulation. Gradually during the last four years more 
and more books from non-fiction classes have been put 
on open shelves, and more and more help and guidance 
has been given to readers requiring assistance, with the 
result that the fiction percentage has been reduced to 
65. The new Useful Arts and Science room is an open- 
shelf room, where those classes are directly accessible 
to readers. . . . In spite of too frequent thefts from 
open shelves, the value of putting the people in direct 
contact with the books, instead of forcing their approach 
through a card catalogue, is so well attested by the grad- 
ually falling fiction percentage as to justify the recom- 
mendation still further to extend open-shelf facilities 
until it is possible to have the cream of all classes of the 
library direetly accessible to readers.” A life-like por- 
trait of the late A. R. Spofford, who served for eleven 
years on the iibrary’s board of trustees, and views, 
exterior and interior, of the handsome library building 
adorn this variously-informing Report, which of course 
bears the imprint of the Government Printing Office. 

THE NEW HEAD OF HARVARD, chosen to succeed 
President Eliot next May, is a man already favorably 
known in education, as well as in letters and in law. 
Professor Abbott Lawrence Lowell is the son of 
Augustus Lowell, cotton manufacturer, shrewd Boston 
business man, and honored founder of the Lowell 
Institute. Born December 13, 1856, Professor Lowell 
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has hardly more than begun his sixth decade, but has 
had ample opportunity to display his initiative and force 
as an educator, both in a term of service on the Boston 
school board and as Eaton Professor of the Science of 
Government at Harvard. With a successful law prac- 
tice behind him, and known as the author of a two- 
volume work on governments and parties in continental 
Europe, he accepted a call from his alma mater twelve 
years ago and began there his lectures on government 
which have become so popular with his large classes of 
students. His success as lecturer and teacher has been 
attributed “ not only to his thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject and to his complete confidence in it as a field of 
study, but to his unfailing self-control in the class-room, 
his mastery of the art of speaking fluently yet with 
dignity; above all, perhaps, to the wealth of apt illustra- 
tion and illustrative anecdote which he has at ready 
command.” His reputation as a scholar and writer in 
his chosen field has lately been increased by the publi- 
cation of still another learned and illuminative work, 
«“ The Government of England,” a book worthy to stand 
beside Mr. Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” as a 
foreigner's lucid exposition of a great country’s polity 
in theory and practice. Professor Lowell’s administra- 
tive ability has conspicuously attested itself in these 
active and fruitful years at Cambridge, so that there is 
every reason to feel confidence in his wise and progres- 
sive management of the great institution committed to 
his charge. ew 

THE JOYS OF AN AMATEUR LIBRARIAN are enlarged 
upon by a writer in the December “Bulletin of the 
Vermont Library Commission.” She chooses to call 
herself an amateur, but is one only in the best sense of 
the word,—an enthusiastic devotee of her calling. 
Before being drawn into the work, suddenly and com- 
pellingly, she confesses herself to have been “ like many 
others on the outside who felt that library work was 
simple, was work in a straight line, more or less me- 
chanical, and just with a daily routine to meet.” But 
she soon, and to her increasing delight, discovered her 
mistake. “There is,” she declares, “no limit for orig- 
inality and adaptation of well-known library contrivances 
and suggestions, and the outlook is so broad and the 
road branches into so many paths that it cannot fail to 
be of vital interest to one engaged in it.” In ‘recount- 
ing some of her enjoyable experiences she says: “Great 
pleasure comes with choosing new books, conferring 
with the trustees, ordering and receiving them [i. e., the 
books, not the trustees]. In a large library where new 
books are without novelty, though of great interest in 
themselves, this joy is lost, and I am sorry for the peo- 
ple who cannot have it, and thankful that my lot was in 
a bypath.” Only a desire for larger experience and for 
the training that comes with working under veteran 
librarians induced the writer to exchange her happy 
lot for what finally proved to be a different sort of 
employment in a great city; but she writes: “ My in- 
terest in library work is very vital, and the large libra- 
ries mean more, the small ones mean more, every 
bookstore means more, and every working girl means 
more than they would if I had never had my place 
among them.” Well for her, perhaps, that the ama- 
teur spirit did not have time to become transformed 
into the professional. When the amateur’s zest has 
departed from one’s calling, it is time to step out and 
look around for another sphere of usefulness. When 
we have thoroughly learned a trade, that is sometimes 
the psychological moment for giving it up. 





THE NEW HISTORIAN OF Rome, Signor Guglielmo 
Ferrero, who has made so favorable an impression as 
lecturer and scholar in his visit to this country, and 
whose history of “'The Greatness and Decline of Rome ” 
is received with such approval, is a comparatively young 
man. Born near Naples in 1871, the son of a Pied- 
montese railway engineer, he studied law at Pisa and 
belles-lettres at Bologna, where he received his academic 
degree. He early began his travels and entered upon 
those studies of foreign countries and foreign manners 
that bore fruit in his “ Young Europe,” a collection of 
observations made in Germany, Russia, England, and 
Seandinavia. The book was immediately successful 
and called forth many solicitations from Italian and 
foreign periodicals for contributions from its author’s 
pen. A leading Milan journal engaged him to write a 
weekly article, and the Lombard Peace Society invited 
him to deliver a course of lectures on militarism, which 
were widely discussed. It was in 1902 that the first 
volume of his great work now in course of publication 
appeared. In person our distinguished visitor is tall 
and thin and ascetic, but with an imperious bearing that 
marks him as not exactly the midnight-oil-burning 
recluse which his depth of learning may have led us to 
expect. With the best years of his life still ahead of 
him, Signor Ferrero will disappoint us if he does not go 
far before he finishes. ea 


PoETRY AND BUSINESS mix about as well as oil and 
vinegar. Nevertheless there is here and there a busi- 
ness man who is fond of poetry, and, still more rarely, 
there may be found one who makes poeiry of his busi- 
ness, which is a very different thing from making a 
business of poetry. The Marblehead seedsman whose 
annual catalogue we have already twice noticed with 
approval again greets his seed-planting, vegetable- 
raising, and flower-cultivating patrons with a yearly 
schedule of good things in embryonic plant-life, — that 
is, with his annual “ Vegetable and Flower Seed Cata- 
logue, Free for All.” It is a most welcome and cheer- 
ing reminder of the approach of spring, or rather of 
summer, with its pictures of plethoric potatoes and 
pumpkins, of bursting pea-pods and sleek-skinned to- 
matoes, of daintily-fringed carnations and thickly- 
clustering verbenas. But best of all is the retiring 
senior partner’s “ Word to Old Friends,” with its con- 
cluding poem entitled “At Eighty-One.” Its four 
stanzas are all good, especially the final one: 

“ Happy the life that bears upon its wings 

All hope and joy, yet aims at higher things ; 

Takes from each passing hour its priceless share, 

And seatter’s Love's rich blessings everywhere.” 
To have preserved through the wear and tear of busi- 
ness, the spirit of this poem up to the age of four-score 
and more, and to have breathed something of that 
spirit even into one’s business, is no small achievement 
to look back upon. cee a 


Rospert BurTON’s BEQUEST OF BOOKS to Christ 
Church, Oxford, is now, after two hundred and sixty- 
nine years, duly catalogued and arranged. The author 
of “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” — now not exactly 
a “best seller,” but named by Dr. Johnson as the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours before his 
usual time, — studied both at Brazenose College and at 
Christ Church, but it was at the latter that he may be 
said to have lived and died, holding his ecclesiastical 
appointments by proxy. To Christ Church and to the 
Bodleian Library he left his books — such as they did 
not already possess; and we infer that the college 
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received the larger share. Burton, too, as we read, was 
for a time librarian at Christ Church, which strengthened 
his interest in its library. English officials are admit- 
tedly slower than our own, and their library methods 
are more deliberate. Nevertheless two centuries and a 
half seems a long time to take for cataloguing a small 
collection of books; but if they comprise all the books 
quoted from in the “ Anatomy,” the collection cannot be 
so very small, after all. There is a rumor, we believe, 
of a legacy or purchase of books from President John 
Adams that has been slumbering uncatalogued, and so 
practically non-existent, in the Boston Public Library 
for half a century, more or less. At the end of another 
two centuries perhaps it, too, will be available for use 


THE HUNGER FOR BOOKS IN THE COUNTRY, where 
time hangs heavy and people go mad from pure ennui, 
is evinced by the reported circulation of public library 
books in fifty-eight places of less than 500 population 
each, in New York State. With an average population 
of 290 and an average book-supply of 48 volumes per 
capita, there was an average circulation of 6.5 volumes 
toeach inhabitant. To equal this creditable record, such 
representative city libraries as those of Utica and of New 
York would have to increase their present circulation two 
and one-half times. Their per capita supply of books, 
too, falls very far short of forty-eight. These figures 
are cited by the Maryland State Library Commission 
in its Report for 1908, the sixth year of its existence. 
Maryland is still a very poor State in the matter of free 
libraries, and the results attained in the far larger and 
richer commonwealth, on which it may well cast eyes of 
envy, will not soon be achieved among its more scatter- 
ing and less opulent population. But the Commission 
appears to be putting forth earnest efforts toward so 
desirable an end. ie a 

A MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN, which will have educative 
influence, has been proposed by the Lincoln Educational 
League, an incorporated body with headquarters in 
New York. Funds have been or are being raised for 
the purpose of placing in the schoolhouses of the coun- 
try bronze tablets bearing as inscription the complete 
text of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, that brief but 
almost perfect example of noble elegiac prose. Read 
and pondered by the school-going youth of the land, 
what might it not, by its daily though unobtrusive pres- 
ence before the children’s eyes, effect in the way of 
mental and spiritual uplift? Besides its noble thought, 
it would set a standard of concise and dignified expres- 
sion, and would probably be of more value to the pupil, 
first and last, than the irksome writing of a hundred 
themes or compositions. A more worthy method of 
marking this centennial year of one of the world’s 
greatest men could hardly be devised. 

EUROPE’S IGNORANCE OF AMERICA has more than 
once contributed to the gaiety of at least one nation — 
namely, our own. A German lady that we know of 
took occasion to comment on the causes of our Civil 
War by remarking: “ Well, how could you expect the 
North and South not to disagree, with nothing to con- 
nect them but a narrow isthmus?” And now we find 
a London weekly review printing a notice of Miss Mary 
Johnston’s “ Lewis Rand” in which the reviewer sums 
up his impression of the hero as “a kind of South 
American Bonaparte.” How many more intelligent 
persons are there across the Atlantic, we wonder, who 
conceive of Virginia, and what we in general call “the 
South,” as situated in South America? 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“IDO” AND “PIGEON ENGLISH.” 
(To the Editor of Taz D1At.) 


In suggesting, in a recent issue of your journal, that 
the international makers turn their attention 
to “Pigeon English,” you overlook the fact that an 
international language should serve not merely for the 
primitive needs of travellers, but also for scientific inter- 
communications between the nations of western civiliza- 
tion. These nations have in the space of two thousand 
years developed a common international vocabulary, 
based in the main on Latin, and to some extent on Greek. 
Even German and Russian possess this Romance vocab- 
ulary; but how much of it is to be found in the Saxon- 
Chinese jargon on which you wish to turn us loose? A 
Teutonic world-language, such as Mr. Molee proposes, 
is impossible, for similar reasons. An international 
language must be something more than inter-Teutonic. 
Moreover, the idea of having a union tongue between 
English, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian speakers, to 
supplant their respective native idioms, is the direct 
opposite of the desire to have an auziliary tongue, the 
second for all nations. 

Only the systems that are based on international roots 
fulfil this condition; and among them Ido, the simplified 
Esperanto, ranks by far the highest in regularity, sim- 
plicity, logic, exactness, flexibility, and euphony. No 
arguments of a personal character, such as those offered 
by a correspondent in one of your recent numbers, will 
prevent this fact from becoming more generally recog- 
nized, as Ido becomes better known. The fittest must 


survive. O. H. Mayer. 
Chicago, January 20, 1909. 


ESPERANTO AND “IDO.” 
(To the Editor of Tae Dt.) 


In Tue Dat for Dec. 16, some remarks were made 
by Mr. Julian Park, against the already consummated 
reform of Esperanto by the system called “Ido.” 
Exactly why Mr. Park should wish to discourage 
progress in that direction is not clear. He takes oc- 
casion to say that a previous note by me was neither 
consistent nor convincing. I leave to return the 
compliment, for Mr. Park himself admits that « Ido” 
has taken all that is good in Esperanto. Therefore, — 
inferentially and truly,—the old Esperanto contains 
much that is bad, which, of course, does not appear in 
“Ido.” The latter is the first and only international 
language coming to us with the stamp of scholarship. 
It is not necessary to ascribe its authorship to the 
Marquis de Beaufront, who is not “a mere plagiarist,” 
as alleged by Mr. Park. I would like to ask any well- 
informed Esperantist where his “kara lingvo” would be 
to-day, were it not for the valuable propaganda work 
performed for it, in France, during many years, by that 
same Marquis de Beaufront, who, however, is well able 
to defend himself. 

The quickest and best way to end the whole discus- 
sion is to leave the final choice of an international lan- 
guage in the hands of the public, where, indeed, it must 
eventually rest. Eugene F. McPrxe. 
Chicago, January 22, 1909. 
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THE LADY OF HOLLAND HOUSE.* 





Beautiful, clever, imperious, — these are the 
adjectives repeatedly applied by her contem- 
poraries to the hostess of Holland House, who 
for forty years presided there over a coterie of 
the brightest and most distinguished men of her 
time. The glimpses we have had of this en- 
gaging personality through the pages of Moore, 
Rogers, and Macaulay lead to high expectation 
when we are offered the opportunity of hearing 
the lady herself speak through the pages of her 
own Journal. 

We know what the guests thought of her — 
this third Lady Holland —in her best moods 
and in her worst, when everything was to her 
mind or when her dinner-party went badly — 
as dinner-parties will at times, even with great 
ladies. We have been charmed with Macaulay’s 
picture of that wonderful drawing-room, in all 
its stately grandeur, where “ the last debate was 
discussed in one corner and the last comedy of 
Scribe in another; while Wilkie gazed with 
modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti ; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas 
to verify a quotation ; while Talleyrand related 
his conversations with Barras at the Luxem- 
bourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of 
Austerlitz.” What revelations, then, may we 
not expect when we are invited to another and 
more confidential view? Shall we not learn 
what the hostess thought of her guests, as well 
as what the guests thought of the hostess ? Shall 
we not gain more minute details of this brilliant 
circle where every art and science was hospit- 
ably entertained and given a hearing ? 

But alas! the Journal ends in 1811, thirty 
years before the time of which Macaulay wrote ; 
and consequently not one of the poets, essayists, 
or wits of his time whose portraits we had hoped 
to behold is even mentioned in its This 
is the first great disappointment of the book. 

The second great disappointment is like unto 
the first, though not of equal extent. In these 
two volumes of about three hundred pages each, 
the political is almost as lacking as the literary 
interest. We do indeed find many allusions to 
men and events during the years when Holland 
House was the rallying place for the Whig 
rebels, but all in so rambling and indefinite a 
manner that the Journal cannot be said to throw 





*Tue JourNaAL oF EuizaBetH Lapy HoLuanp (1791-1811). 
Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 








much light upon this stirring time. 
of the manor is said to have prided herself on 
her command of the English language ; but her 
Journal, certainly, bears little evidence of pic- 
turesqueness of phrase or even clearness of 


The lady 


statement. Moreover, it requires about half 
of Volume I. to reach the date (1797) when 
the writer becomes Lady Holland. When the 
record begins she is Lady Webster, and although 


‘ only twenty years old has been already married 


five years to a man more than twice her age and 
utterly uncongenial in every way. It is a pa- 
thetic story, based on a perfunctory marriage 
arranged by parents, ending in desertion on the 
wife’s part and divorce sought and obtained on 
the husband's. At the age of twenty-two, Lady 
Webster writes : 

“This fatal day seven years gave me, in the bloom 

and innocence of fifteen, to the power of a being who 
has made me execrate my life since it has belonged to 
him. Despair often prompts me to a remedy within 
my reach. . . . Nature is assisted to relieve us in our 
diseases — why not terminate those of the mind? My 
mind is worked up to a state of savage exaltation, and 
impels me to act with fury that proceeds more from 
passion and deep despair than I can in calmer moments 
justify. Oftentimes in the gloom of midnight I feel a 
desire to curtail my grief, and but for an unaccountable 
shudder that creeps over me, ere this the deed of rash- 
ness would be executed.” 
‘“* My tormentor ” is her usual form of allusion 
to the man whose name she bore; and a most 
fitting one it is, judging from the sacrifices 
she continually made to keep him in passable 
humor. In travelling, if but one bed is to be 
had, the husband makes himself comfortable in 
that, while the wife sleeps on the floor and the 
maid in the carriage outside. Settling in a 
palace at Florence where English habits have 
not been provided for, and there are but three 
rooms with fireplaces, she goes without, while 
‘“‘ my tormentor has one, the nursery and sitting 
room the others.” 

Most of the eleven years of the married life 
of this ill-assorted pair was spent abroad, in 
France and Italy. Naturally, the lady writes 
a good deal about the places she visits, the 
works of art she sees, ete. But her descriptions 
and reflections are not more valuable or signifi- 
cant than the opinions of the average young 
woman in the early twenties, and it seems a pity 
and something of an injustice to publish them in 
this day of eyes trained for art and familiar with 
foreign lands by much travel. Nevertheless, our 
sympathies are all with the young woman when, 
at the age of twenty-six, a divorce is granted, 
with the custody of her children denied. 

But the misery of this first experience of 
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marriage seems to have been more than com- 
pensated by the happiness of the second, when 
she became the wife of Henry Richard, third 
Earl of Holland. If anything more were needed 
to add to our admiration of this delightful gen- 
tleman and distinguished statesman, we should 
have it here, in the adoring wife’s Journal. 
‘‘ Imperious ” as she is said to have been, espe- 
cially in her later years, there are few signs 
of it in her Journal, and never in her do- 
mestic relations. She seems to have been a 
tender mother to the ten children of her two 


marriages. 

Possibly it is unfair, when offered a peep at a 
lady’s Journal a century after it is written, to 
complain because it fails to fill certain gaps 
’ which, reasonably or unreasonably, the modern 
reader would like to see filled. And although 
lacking indeed in the ways we have suggested, — 
being too diffuse at the beginning and too cur- 
tailed at the end, — there is now and then a bit 
of happy characterization of persons of whom 
we can never hear too much. Charles James 
Fox, Lord Holland’s uncle, is her great favorite 
as he was the favorite of all his contemporaries. 
Sheridan she does not love over much, and reports 
Hare as saying that Sheridan was always play- 
ing a game when with women ; his forte being at 
a club over wine, and in debate. She reports 
several of his happy retorts, however, such as his 
reply when someone ran after him at the theatre 
to ask if algebra was not a language. “To be 
sure,” said Sheridan, “an old language spoken 
by an ancient people called the Classics.” She 
describes Parr’s vanity and Knight’s pedantry, 
and adds they “ fell upon a doubtful Greek word 
and pulled at it like hungry curs.” Dr. Davy, 
Master of Caius, is dubbed a “ good-natured, tri- 
fling, insignificant man.”” Wordsworth she found 
** much superior to his writings, and his conver- 
sation is even beyond his abilities. I should 
almost fear he is disposed to apply his talents 
more towards making himself a vigorous conver- 
sationist in the style of our friend Sharp, than 
to improve his style of composition.” 

Much allowance has occasionally to be made 
for the lady’s personal bias, the editor sometimes 
bringing evidence from others to put us on our 
guard. But when all possible deductions have 
been made, the fact remains that to be a hostess 
of such power as to attract and hold the kind 
and the numbers of persons that gladly accepted 
her invitations to Holland House implies social 
gifts of a very high order ; and social gifts are 
not so common as to be spoken of lightly. The 
editor says: “‘ She possessed to the full the gift 





of drawing out her guests. Conversation never 
flagged at her table, and however diverse were 
the sentiments of those who met under her roof, 
they felt that they were there able to fraternize 
on neutral ground.” 

Two charming pictures of Lady Holland, 
copied from paintings made while she was still 
in her youthful grace and beauty, are given in 
the first volume. They aid us to realize some- 
what of her personal fascination, which, combined 
with “as warm a heart as ever beat in woman’s 
breast,” perhaps furnishes a clue to the charm 
that gave Holland House its reputation and still 
surrounds it with a distinction shared by few 
other houses on English soil. 


Anna BENNESON McMAHAN. 








MOLIERE IN ENGLISH VERSE.* 


Learning from the title-page of Professor 
Curtis Hidden Page’s translation of Moliére that 
the verse plays are here for the first time rendered 
into English verse, one turns with mistrust the 
pages until convinced by favorite passages of 
“ Tartuffe” or “The Misanthrope” that the 
arduous task of rendering the Master’s rhymed 
hexameters into the heroic blank measure of the 
English classic drama has been adequately 
accomplished. So Gallic is the wit of Moliére’s 
comedies, so replete with French subtlety are 
their lines, that no one of the dozen or more 
English translations made heretofore has suc- 
ceeded in giving the English reader a true per- 
ception of either the finesse or the purely Gallic 
humor in which they abound. 

Of these, the best, as Professor Page himself 
agrees, is that by Charles Herron Wall in the 
Bohn Standard Library. Next in attractive- 
ness, the present writer is inclined to place the 
selection of seventeen plays made by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley; for, although the more 
complete translation by A. R. Waller is accom- 
panied by the French text and many notes, and 
that by the late Henri van Laun contains a val- 
uable introduction and appendices, the English 
of each of these writers is more laborious and 
stilted than is that of either Mr. Wall or Miss 
Wormeley. Earlier editions, or selections, of 
Moliére’s plays in English were published in 
1714, 1732, 1748, 1762, and 1771; and one 
of these (the edition of 1782-1748) Professor 


*Mourere. A New Translation, the Verse Plays being for 
the first time rendered into English verse, by Curtis Hidden 
Page. With Introduction by Brander Matthews. In two vol- 
umes. Foreign Classics for English Readers. New York: G. P. 
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Page proclaims “a storehouse of apt words and 
phrases which I, like all modern translators that 
I know of, have pillaged freely.” After ac- 
knowledging the aptness of this early transla- 
tion and the sufficiency of Van Laun’s, it may 
be said without hesitation that Professor Page’s 
is the first to which the word “ excellent” may 
be justly applied. Were it not for the fact that 
but eight of the plays are to be found in the two 
volumes in which his text is presented, “‘ defin- 
itive ’’ would be the word to qualify this alto- 
gether admirable translation. 

Since these volumes form a part of the Messrs. 
Putnam’s “ French Classics for English Read- 
ers ” series, the offence of incompleteness may 
not be laid entirely at the translator’s door ; yet, 
when it is announced that in this series “ the 
best and most representative works of each 
author are given in full,” either he or his editor 
should be held accountable for the failure to 
include among Moliére’s “ best and most repre- 
sentative ” plays “ L’Etourdi.” The best it is 
not, assuredly ; yet it represents the metamor- 
phosis of Moliére, the hack-writer of a troupe 
of strolling players, to Moliére, the master of 
the art of comedy. Furthermore, it is typical 
of the first phase of his development — the time 
when his work was entirely influenced by Italian 
comedy ; when he had not realized that his duty 
was to attack the foibles and hypocrisy of soci- 
ety “‘ with ridiculous likeness ”; the time before 
he had exclaimed, “ Let us cease to be Italian, 
let us disdain being Spanish, let us be French !” 
Furthermore, one notes with regret the absence 
of * L’ Ecole des maris,” “ L’ Ecole des femmes,” 
“George Dandin,” and, above all, of “ Le 
Malade imaginaire.” Still, if but eight plays 
must be selected from the thirty-three existing, 
it is difficult to cavil at the choice Professor 
Page has made; i.e., “* Les Précieuses ridicules,” 
“Don Juan,” “Le Tartuffe,” “Le Misan- 
thrope,” “Le Médecin malgré lui,” “ L’Avare,” 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and “ Les 
Femmes savantes.”’ 

Three of these plays are in verse, and to 
these one turns, as has been said, with mistrust 
—not, be it added, of Professor Page’s ability as 
a translator, but of the possibility of rendering 
adequately in English Moliére’s alexandrines. 
Although in one or two instances verse trans- 
lations of important passages have been made, 
it has remained for Professor Page to render 
‘Le Tartuffe,” «« Le Misanthrope,” and ‘ Les 
Femmes savantes” into English verse. Only 
one who has attempted the verse translation of 
occasional passages of Moliére’s may appreciate 





thoroughly the almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties in Professor Page’s path. These he has 
himself set forth in his illuminating preface. 
“It seems strange,” he exclaims, “ that in all 
these years no attempt has been made to trans- 
late Moliére’s plays into English verse. . . . 
Yet should not the ideal of the translator be to 
produce in his own tongue a work as nearly as 
possible equivalent to the original? And if so, 
how can he, handicapped as he necessarily is by 
the difference between two languages, accept the 
still greater handicap of the contrast between 
verse and prose?” 

“When it became necessary to include ‘ Tar- 
tuffe ’ and ‘ The Misanthrope’ in this series of 
French Classics,” he goes on to say, “I could 
not accept a prose translation as at all truly 
reproducing them for English readers. . . . 
The ideal which I set before myself was there- 
fore to say in good English dramatic verse 
(if I could) exactly what Moliére has said in 
good French dramatic verse.” 

A praiseworthy ideal, yet difficult in its attain- 
ment. Indeed, so different are the geniuses of 
the two languages that the translator is met at 
the outset by prosodial obstacles in themselves 
almost insurmountable. Rhymed alexandrines 
have, as Professor Page says, * never been good 
English dramatic verse and never can by any 
possibility be so.” It is a metre ill according 
with the spirit of our language, and wisely he 
has selected the unrhymed pentameter measure 
of our own dramatic poetry. It was impossible, 
of course, to retain by this means the melodious 
rhythm of the original, yet, by using the five- 
accent iambic of our heroic measure, he has at 
once suggested to the English ear dramatic 
poetry, thus overcoming the greatest difficulty 
of all translation,—to wit, the avoidance of 
foreign construction in the English rendering. 
Indeed, so thoroughly English is iambic blank 
verse, with its shifting of accents and occasional 
extra syllables, that the form itself conveys the 
suggestion of idiom rather than of translation. 
It is, moreover, our classic equivalent of the 
French rhymed alexandrines. Being the medium 
of all good English dramatic verse, it is histori- 
cally and dramatically equipollent to the French 
measure used by Moliére; therefore it is the 
correct translation of that metre, the one above 
all others with which to convey the spirit, if not 
the letter, of Moliére’s rhymed verses to the 
English ear. The phrasing, too, is a matter 
requiring nicety on the translator’s part. It 
should be suggestive of the English comedy con- 
temporaneous with Moliére ; yet not so archaic 
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as to destroy the surprising modernness of the 
great Frenchman’s thought. 

Having indicated the obstacles in the path of 
the translator of Moliére, it becomes a pleasure 
to state that Professor Page has surmounted 
them admirably. Nowhere does he give the 
fatal impression of translation. Indeed, so 
idiomatic is his verse, so suggestive of the 
English comedy of the time when Moliére wrote 
his masterpieces, that, if one were to venture a 
criticism, it would be to suggest that it is too 
English. In other words, in “ avoiding all effort 
for ‘ poetical’ ornament,” he has occasionally 
so “ wilfully broken up the too regular move- 
ment of the French lines” that the rhythm 
suffers. A little more rhythm might have sug- 
gested more completely the French alexandrine 
gliding upon its classic course like a mighty 
river of harmony. Moreover, Moliére’s verse 
is so singularly lacking in the imagery which is 
the charm of Shakespeare that, shorn of its 
rhythm, it is often too suggestive of metrified 
prose to be satisfying. But as Professor Page 
has so successfully avoided all appearances of 
translation, this criticism of his verse becomes 
so captious that one is tempted to apologize for 
having made it. Indeed, so acceptably has his 
task been accomplished that a just critic should 
only exclaim, “« Well done!” 

In the prose plays, too, he has been so suc- 
cessful in his choice of apt words, so conscien- 
tious in his endeavors to avoid all Latinity, that 
they read like English comedies. Throughout 
them, he has used quips and expressions of the 
corresponding English period, and avoided 
Latin etymologies so thoroughly that they re- 
tain no flavor of translation. This is the highest 
praise that may be awarded a translator ; yet, 
while bestowing it, one cannot resist saying that 
he has occasionally been too faithful to the 
methods of, shall we say, Congreve or Mrs. 
Behn. For instance, when, in “ Les Précieuses 
ridicules,”’ Gorgibus, discovering the cruel trick 
that has been played upon his daughter and his 
niece, exclaims, “* Oui, c’est wne piece sang- 
lante, mais qui est un effet de votre imperti- 
nence, infames!” Professor Page translates 
the passage in this wise, “ Yes, it’s a cruel trick, 
but you may thank your own foolish impudence 
for it, you sluts!” This rendering is doubtless 
suggestive of the restoration period of our 
drama ; yet Moliére, studied as he is in schools 
by young girls, should not be so restorationized 
as to have his Gallic epithet “ infames” ren- 
dered in English by a word such as Professor 
Page has selected. Surely the unsullied term 





* wretches ’* would have expressed more thor- 
oughly the Frenchman’s meaning. 

Still, in spite of such occasional lapses, Pro- 
fessor Page’s work is a credit at once to his 
erudition and to his skill as a writer of English. 
To him all credit is due for an arduous task 
skilfully performed. Of the plays in his trans- 
lation it may be said truthfully that never 
before have they been so well rendered in our 
language, and that, in all probability, no suc- 
ceeding translator will surpass his admirable 
presentation of Moliére to the English reader 
in unlabored language. 

The book contains a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, in which the more vital works are indi- 
cated by asterisks; furthermore, each play is 
accompanied by a scholarly notice in which 
salient features of its sources and presentation 
are adequately set forth. Professor Page’s work 
itself is worthily introduced by Professor Brander 
Matthews, his scholarly prelude being a succinct 
biography of Moliére. The volumes, like the 
others of this series, are edited by Professor 
Adolphe Cohn. These three scholars, all mem- 
bers of the faculty of Columbia University, stand 
preéminent among American Moliéristes. It is 
no small credit to them that so satisfactory and 
able a translation of Moliére should be the result 
of their joint labor. 

H. C. CHatrreLp-TaY or. 








THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY.* 


It is almost impossible at the present day to 
interest Americans in Ireland. The Irish, like 
the poor, they have always with them ; and there 
is little desire to know more than that, like all 
foreigners, the Irish are here on a hazard of new 
fortunes. Excepting the fine verses of Walt 
Whitman, Americans have written little about 
Ireland more serious than good-natured raillery 
growing out of habitual holiday touring in that 
country; or, if any more serious treatment is 
attempted, it shows a lamentable lack of acquaint- 
ance with the vital sources of Irish life and 
thought. Other peoples have found Ireland 
well worth their study. Even the English, from 
Edmund Spenser to Mr. Sydney Brooks, have 
not failed on the score of gravity in writing 
about Ireland, however much some of them 
have failed on the side of truth. The Germans, 
with their instinct for scholarship, have gone to 
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Ireland to study the Irish mind in the only 
proper sources of such study — Irish manuscript 
literature. Thus, Zeuss, Zimmer, and Kuno 
Meyer have a lasting part in what may be, not 
only for Irish literature but for all literature, 
the discovery of a rich vein of poetry. 

It is to the French, however, that the Irish 
owe the salutary but perhaps thankless service 
of social and political criticism. ‘Contemporary 
Ireland,” by M. L. Paul-Dubois, a writer 
already having to his credit important works 
on social and economic questions, should be 
peculiarly acceptable to Americans who prefer 
a condensed survey of a subject rather than an 
exhaustive review. This work is the third 
important study of its kind for which the Irish 
are indebted to the French. In 1839 Gustave 
De Beaumont, with strict adherence to a cause- 
and-effect method of inquiry, revealed the social 
and political conditions in Ireland, when, under 
Daniel O’Connell, the Irish were first emerg- 
ing into democratic consciousness. A few 
decades later, Adolphe Perraud achieved the 
dismal task of chronicling the aftermath of the 
Famine by a history of the Irish as emigrants. 

In writing of the Ireland of to-day, M. Paul- 
Dubois had a problem not less complex than 


that of De Beaumont, and scarcely less discourag- 


ing than that of Perraud. For, in spite of 
many economic reforms, Ireland shows signs of 
fast-spreading national decay ; the Irish, though 
steadily winning concessions from England, are 
* emigrating in an unceasing tide. M. Paul- 
Dubois had, however, a peculiar advantage over 
his predecessors. There is in the Ireland of 
to-day an opportunity for a criticism fascinat- 
ing to a student of things of the mind. Dreary 
as the outlook is for an Ireland economically 
vigorous, the Irish are for the first time develop- 
ing a national literature ; they are creating, too, 
schools of painting and of art criticism which 
have little to do with the Royal Academy in 
Piccadilly. To solve the problem of a race 
intellectually active in the midst of material 
decay is well worth the serious study of a pub- 
licist. M. Paul-Dubois skilfully meets the 
difficulty of this paradox ; he treats both phases 
of it by a method of outline, summary, and 
report, rather than by discussion. He knows 
that the secret of brevity in a comprehensive 
subject lies in the large grasp, the inclusive sur- 
vey, rather than in minute amplification. His 
book is thus valuable as a compendium, an ency- 
clopzdic reference ready for the student seeking 
the original sources of Irish history. 

The use M. Paul-Dubois himself makes of 





these sources is instructive. He adopts De 
Beaumont’s conclusion, which fixed the cause of 
Ireland’s decay on an alien aristocracy, respon- 
sible for the whole misgovernment of Ireland. 
Pressing his search no further than this, he 
touches upon the main movements and leading 
personalities of Irish history, with a definiteness 
and vigor typical of the entire book. Irish mind 
and character are treated authoritatively rather 
than.-critically. In sketching the material de- 
cline of Ireland, resulting from confiscation of 
the land, the author is at his best. He knows 
how to make statistics illuminating. His esti- 
mate, too, of the Irish Nationalist Party is dis- 
criminating, and vitally constructive as criticism. 
For these, and for an unequivocal sympathy 
with all the Irish still hope for as a nation, the 
author deserves the enthusiastic commendation 
which his translator, Mr. Kettle, gives him in 
the Introduction. It is not with the spirit of 
the book that fault may be found. Its tone is 
perhaps too temporizing in treating of some 
phases of Irish life, but a frank heartiness to- 
ward the people written of is everywhere 
apparent. What one deplores is that the jour- 
nalistic plan of the book works ill to its most 
vital topic — the regenerative influences now in 
progress in Ireland. This part of the discussion 
is too vital to be disposed of with the brevity of 
a business document. It needed keen reaction 
to the material at hand ; an editorial treatment 

, free, conclusive. Moreover, the Irish 
themselves offered ample help in what they are 
publishing every day. Fond as they are of 
flight and fancy, they are not disdainful of se- 
vere statistics, rigid facts, lashing self-criticism, 
to prove that if they cannot survive as a race they 
at least understand why they are about to fail. 
To what extent M. Paul-Dubois has contributed 
to an understanding of this impending failure, 
depends on how much his readers can amplify 
his compact résumé. 

It is to be regretted that M. Paul-Dubois’s 
plan forbade a searching history of institu- 
tional life in Ireland. Humble as Ireland is, 
her history is in a measure analogous to all 
European history. For centuries she has had 
her Guelf and Ghibelline wars, not fought on 
battlefields, but in cabinets, in petty intrigues, 
in compromises and collusions, in every way 
but the one which leads to gain or glory to the 
Irish people. No Dante could symbolize this 
struggle ; it is without poetry, though not with- 
out pathos. Social life in Ireland at the present 
time requires, too, a fresh analysis. An aris- 
tocracy almost denuded of power, a middle class 
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democratic but unstable, a rural population just 
entering upon a slight measure of independence, 
a pauper community hopeless and helpless — 
these afford fine material for a study by the 
publicist of large resource and keen judgment. 
Besides these classes, which are common to all 
European countries, Ireland has a social life 
based almost wholly upon sectarian distinctions 
—a condition unknown elsewhere. This is why 
Irish patriotism, however sincere, is always in- 
effectual. Here is a subject for a sociological 
writer to explore, to enlarge upon. In treating 
of Ireland’s common-school system, M. Paul- 
Dubois has compressed into a single chapter 
what might have been the main theme of his 
book. Education in Ireland is less a subject 
for the statistician than it is a call to a real 
crusade. Qn its reformation, particularly in its 
elementary phases, depends the rehabilitation of 
a wasting Ireland. 

It is also to be regretted that some estimate 
of the present literary movement as a regenera- 
tive force in Ireland lay outside the purpose of 
M. Paul-Dubois’s skilfully compressed treatise. 
A trenchant presentation of this movement as 
a national force, by a foreigner, might act as a 
stimulant and a corrective to a group of writers 
inclined too much to dreaming and not enough 
to thought. Irish writers of to-day, excellent as 
they are, learn too much of one another. They 
are withdrawing too much into a narrow coterie ; 
they have their hearts too much in ethnic Ire- 
land, and not enough in the Ireland, weak and 
desolate, of to-day. Much more important to 
an understanding of contemporary Ireland, how- 
ever, than a criticism of her poets is some gen- 
uine appreciation of her thinking men. Ireland 
has a saving remnant, but those comprising it 
win scant sympathy from M. Paul-Dubois, who 
dismisses them as “‘ intellectuals,” “ Voltaireans,”’ 
“men who ape the French.” Had he come 
- closer to the heart of Ireland’s mystery, he 
would have understood that these are the men 
who are plucking it out. It is true that some 
of them ape the French. He as a Frenchman 
lost an opportunity to show how they can more 
effectually do this to the saving of Ireland. 
This is seen in his attitude toward Mr. George 
Moore. This gifted Irishman’s history, per- 
sonal and artistic, is one of the most signifi- 
cant facts in the Ireland of to-day. Not till 
he imitated the erotic in Theophile Gautier, 
not till he had spent the prime vigor of his 
genius on novels contributive to English fiction, 
did he discover that his own country needed 
him. What he has done for her is in the nature 





of a plea for liberal thought, a more humanistic 
interpretation of life. A Frenchman is the last 
man to despise an effort of this kind. Others, 
too, are eager in this enterprise of creating a 
real zest for life among a people to whom prayer 
is work rather than work prayer ; whose women 
have the soul of Mary but not the thrift of 
Martha; who as a race love art and neglect 
comfort. It is the “ intellectuals” who under- 
stand and love the soul of their race. It is they, 
groaning because of the morass of backwardness 
into which Ireland has fallen, who will wish that 
M. Paul-Dubois’s sympathy had been broader as 


well as more intense. Byren FitzGERALp. 








CONCLUSION OF THE SCHURZ 
REMINISCENCES.* 


When near the end, Mr. Schurz told his 
friends that his only deep regret was the neces- 
sity of leaving his memoirs unfinished. As 
he had only reached the period of the first term 
of President Grant when his pen was laid down, 
every reader must keenly feel the same regret. 
Of this concluding volume, a little more than 
three hundred pages are from the hand of Mr. 
Schurz ; and this is followed by about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages by Mr. Frederic Bancroft 
and Professor William A. Dunning, devoted to a 
sympathetic and very satisfactory sketch of his 
career from 1869 to the end. In our notice of 
the first two volumes of these Reminiscences, 
tribute was paid to those qualities of mind and 
heart which made of Carl Schurz, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his birth and early training 
were in a foreign land, one of the most admir- 
able fruitages so far secured from the tree of 
American institutions and citizenship. 

The great lesson of his life, as of that of 
Curtis, Godkin, and others of his circle of 
friends and fellow-workers, is that of independ- 
ence and intelligent idealism. He was never 
daunted by the fact that none of his high ideals 
in American politics was ever wholly attained. 
Temporary reverses were always to be expected, 
and each rebuff or delay was only an incentive 
to renewed effort. He had lived to see slavery 
wiped out, and the spoils system successfully 
beaten back from the larger part of the terri- 
tory which it had usurped ; and though protec- 
tionism and imperialism combined had taken 
fast hold upon the reins of government in the 
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closing years of his life, he never wavered in the 
faith that farther sighted and less selfish coun- 
sels would in the end prevail. 

To the blind party man of either side, his 
political career of course seemed wholly erratic. 
As a matter of fact, the annals of American 
public life present few examples of such 
thorough-going consistency. In every crisis the 
possible courses of action open to him were 
brought to the test of the fundamental aims 
toward which his political life was directed, and 
that course was chosen which, on the whole, 
seemed likely to do most for the honorable fur- 
therance of those aims. He was never one of 
those doctrinaire reformers who lose sight of 
actual conditions and disdain the small gains 
which are possible in a vain effort for the 
immediate attainment of more than is within 
immediate reach. And yet no small concession 
to his demands ever blinded his eyes to other 
shortcomings on the part of the politician or 
party by whom it was made. The half-loaf 
which is better than no bread could never be 
palmed off on him as the whole. The high- 
tariff policy of the Republican party was always 
repugnant to him, on moral as well as economic 
grounds; but that did not hinder him from 
supporting the candidates of that party so long 
as its attitude on the questions growing out of 
slavery and the Civil War seemed fairly correct 
and of predominant importance. With the sink- 
ing in relative importance of these war questions 
under the wise policy of Hayes, it was inevitable 
that his views on the civil service and the tariff 
should draw him to the support of Cleveland, as 
against a Republican with the personal record 
of James G. Blaine. But when the Democratic 
party repudiated Cleveland for Bryan and the 
free-silver craze, his long and frequently attested 
belief in the vital importance of a sound money 
system drove him to the support of McKinley. 
The imperialism into which McKinley was 
driven, against his own original inclination, was 
of course deeply repugnant to the man who had 
done more than any other to thwart a similar 
project in the days of Grant; and as other 
questions seemed temporarily of less significance 
than this, he gave his support to Bryan in the 
election of 1900. But in none of these cases 
did he ever stultify himself by saying a word in 
favor of any part of the platform which was not 
in harmony with his own judgment. Of course 
all this should have left him wholly without 
influence on public opinion, according to ordinary 
party theories ; but the fact of political history 
is that throughout his public career there was 





no man in the land whom political committees 
were more anxious to put on the stump in behalf 
of their candidates than Carl Schurz. Keen 
insight, high ideals, moral fervor, strict adher- 
ence to fundamental principles, and absolute 
freedom from partisan shackles, were his distin- 
guishing characteristics. Of course, even this 
cannot guarantee absolute inerrancy of judg- 
ment; but it would be hard to find any com- 
bination of qualities calculated to leave a record 
to which posterity will turn with more unfailing 
respect and less necessity for apologies. 

We are glad to notice in the preface of this 
volume an implied promise of further publica- 
tions. It is well known that the epistolary 
correspondence of Mr. Schurz was enormous. 
This must have a high value both personally 
and historically, since he had among his corre- 
spondents many of the most prominent men of 
his time, and made constant use of the private 
letter as an indirect means of influencing public 
opinion on questions of the day. Letters of 
this latter sort are doubtless amply numerous 
for separate publication, and we would suggest 
to his literary executors the propriety of pre- 
senting them in this way, thus giving the more 
personal correspondence a better chance to 
impress upon the reader the more intimate 
personal characteristics of a man whose charm 
ing personality had no opportunity to make 
itself known to more than a small fraction of 
those who knew and admired him in his public 


career. W. H. Jonnson. 





THE fourteenth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America was 
held at the Northwestern University Building, Chicago, 
late in December. English, Germanic, and Romance 
philology received each its proportion of attention. 
Among the more noteworthy contributions to accurate 
scholarship was a collection of new source-material 
relating to the liturgic Easter drama, made by Professor 
Neil C. Brooks of the University of Illinois. Professor 
Brooks threw much new light upon the mise en scene of 
the liturgic plays, and brought new evidence to bear 
upon the question of the relations between the early 
drama and pictorial art. Professor Weeks’s discussion 
of the Boulogne manuscript of the “ Chevalerie Vivien ” 
was in line with his previous studies. Professor Beatty’s 
discussion of the Resuscitation Motive in popular liter- 
ature, Mr. Fortier’s brief survey of certain departments 
of French literature in Louisiana, and Professor Brown’s 
Irish parallels to the Bleeding Lance of the Grail 
Legend, were all of particular interest. As business of 
special interest, should be mentioned a report from the 
Committee on the Photographic Reproduction of Early 
Texts, and the organization, during the session, of an 
Illinois Branch of the American Folk-lore Society, with 
Professor A. C. L. Brown as President and Dr. H. S. V. 
Jones as Secretary and Treasurer. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 





It is several years since we have had a novel by 
Mr. Mallock, whose pen has been chiefly busied with 
exposing the fallacies of socialism, or revealing the 
underlying antinomies of current doctrine in science, 
philosophy, and religion. That the hand of the nov- 
elist has not, however, lost its cunning, becomes 
sufficiently evident by the time we have read fifty 
pages of “An Immortal Soul.” The story thus 
alluringly entitled opens engagingly upon an English 
country scene, and soon finds us deeply interested 
in a social group which has for its principal figures 
the local clergyman, the returned traveller who is 
standing for Parliament, a famous specialist in 
nervous diseases, and a young girl who is clearly 
intended to be the heroine. The elderly traveller 
finds in her more than a passing attraction, and the 
clergyman, who has marked her for his spiritual 
child, and whose sub-consciousness views her in a 
more human light, finds his influence weakened, 
and his hardly formulated hopes threatened by the 
advent of the stranger. Thus far, we are dealing 
with a novel simply, finished in style and deserip- 
tion, admirable in invention and characterization. 
But the author’s “affair” has a much wider scope 
than this, and he no sooner gets us thoroughly inter- 
ested in his heroine and her associates than he 
approaches his special problem, which is that of 
diagnosing a case of dual personality. For one day 
his heroine is spirited away, and a young woman 
reputed to be her sister appears in her stead. The 
delicate and spiritually-minded Vivian gives place 
to Enid, who appears as a girl of sensual disposition, 
cunning in deception, and instinctively vicious. For 
a time we take her to be in reality another person, 
but at last it appears that she represents the tem- 
porary emergence of another personality ; and that 
from childhood Vivian and Enid have alternated the 
tenancy of the same body. Even physically, the 
change is sufficient to deceive, and Mr. Mallock 
contrives to surmount this crucial difficulty of his 
task. The eminent specialist is the only one who 
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has all the facts in his possession, and to him the 
girl’s dual nature becomes a study of absorbing 
interest. From about the middle on, the book be- 
come essentially a scientific treatise, and elaborate 
discussion figures more and more largely in its pages. 
Yet even this discussion is so fitted into the novelistic 
machinery that both human and dramatic interest 
are fairly well preserved throughout. The chief 
element of this interest is provided by the impact 
of the revelation upon the clergyman, who finds 
that he must reckon with facts hitherto undreamed 
of in his philosophy, and who feels the very founda- 
tions of his belief tottering beneath him. He be- 
comes perplexed in the extreme when he is forced 
to realize that this “immortal soul” which has been 
the object of his special solicitude is in reality a 
two-fold thing, and that its one aspect is as abhor- 
rent to him as its other is appealing. Which of the 
two is the real woman, the spiritual individuality ? 
The theory of possession sustains him for a time, 
but even that has to be abandoned in the light of a 
complete record of the girl’s history, which makes 
it clear that her evil nature is, on the whole, the 
more predominant and masterful of the two. Mr. 
Mallock offers us no solution of the problem he has 
propounded. Science is not yet prepared to solve 
it, or to suggest a reconciliation between such phe- 
nomena and the older doctrines of psychology and 
religion. The subject is one after the author’s 
heart, and he has never played more brilliantly his 
favorite réle of the destructive critic. All his life 
he has been pointing out the logical defects in sys- 
tems of thought that seem superficially coherent, 
and in the present instance, although his form is that 
of fiction, he has given us one of the keenest and 
most merciless of his many analyses. Readers who 
do not expect this sort of thing in a novel may well 
complain that he does not play the game, and will 
be justified if their quest is for entertainment only. 
But if they are sufficiently serious of mind to enter 
into the spirit of the author’s speculations, they will 
give, if anything, a more absorbed attention to his 
psychological discussion than to the fictive frame- 
work in which it is set. 

A romance of Napoleon and Nelson, and of the 
projected invasion of England in 1805, written ina 
style as choppy as the waves of the Channel which 
baffled the conqueror’s ambition, is given us by Mr. 
Alfred Ollivant in the merry invention which he 
has labeled “The Gentleman.” There are some 
four hundred pages of staccato sentences, chronic- 
ling the events of about ten days, and things are 
happening all the time. The happenings, moreover, 
are of the most exciting nature, whether by sea or 
by land, and someone is in mortal peril every hour. 
There are several heroes, including the “ gentle- 
man,” who is an Irish soldier of fortune acting as 
Napoleon’s Keutenant, the midshipman (aged fif- 
teen ) who saves his country by ingenious and heroic 
devices, and the fighting parson whose death-dealing 
sword causes countless Frenchmen and traitors to 
bite the dust. The story turns about a plot to 
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kidnap Nelson, through the double dealing of Lady 
Hamilton, and the author prudently appends to 
the tale a declaration to the effect that he will 
answer no questions concerning it. The charac- 
terizations are extraordinarily vivid, and this is a 
remarkable feature when we consider the variety of 
types presented. There are a great many horrors 
on exhibition, and they are depicted with relentless 
realism, but they are also softened by an infusion 
of sentiment that makes them endurable, and they 
often become almost beautiful in the poetic light of 
the author’s imagination. The spirit in which this 
work is conceived is made clear by the verses on 
“Our Sea” which serve as a preface. It is the 
spirit of invincible pride in the deeds of English 
seamen from the days of Drake to the days of 
Nelson, and the story itself reveals the composite 
inspiration of such diverse novelists as Marryatt 
and Kingsley and Blackmore, stich diverse poets as 
Mr. Newbolt and Mr. Kipling and Mr. Swinburne. 

“ The War in the Air ” is a forecast of the develop- 
ment of aérial navigation which is extremely vivid, 
as are all of Mr. Wells’s imaginings, and not so far 
removed as most of them have been from what we 
may admit to be possible. The air-ship is certain to 
be used for military purposes in the next chapter of 
warfare, and will doubtless bring with it new possi- 
bilities of destruction. Mr. Wells makes of it a ter- 
rible instrument indeed, and describes its operations 
with a degree of technical realism that gives us a 
shuddering anticipation of what may happen when 
this new menace to civilization is developed only a 
little more than at present. Unlike most writers of 
fiction who allow their imagination to revel in dead- 
lier means of destruction than those heretofore avail- 
able, Mr. Wells does not assume that the common 
sense of mankind will abandon warfare when it comes 
to mean annihilation, but pictures for us an increased 
frenzy of strife which does not cease its fury until 
civilized society is blotted from the earth’s surface, 
and what is left of mankind reverts to primitive con- 
ditions of savagery. Civilization suffers final collapse 
as a logical consequence of its own ingenious refine- 
ments, and the thought that it bears within its bosom 
the seeds of its own destruction is strongly impressed 
upon us. The protagonist of this world-tragedy is no 
heroic figure, but simply the sort of average cockney 
Englishman who has before served as the medium of 
the author’s social satire. All the amazing things 
that happen in the book are exhibited in their reflec- 
tion in the consciousness of this pitiful example of 
humankind, and this proves the most effective part 
of the author’s realistic machinery. 

“The Distributors,” by Mr. Anthony Partridge, 
is a choice tale of a group of men and women, of 
the highest rank in English society, who, having 
exhausted all the obvious pleasures of life, resort to 
the unlawful in their quest for new sensations. They 
form a coterie known as the “Ghosts,” ostensibly for 
the discussion of esoteric philosophies, but actually 
for the purpose of planning and executing what we 





may call high-class burglaries. Their victims are the 
selfish rich, who possess more jewels than is good 
for them, and the loot, when converted into money 
through the agency of a mysterious “ fence” — as 
free from selfish motives as the “ Ghosts ” themselves 
— is bestowed anonymously upon various charities. 
All goes well with their plans until an American girl, 
piqued because her request to be made a member of 
the exclusive coterie is denied, and knowing nothing 
of the criminal side of their activity, sets a detective 
on their track, and uncovers things of which she had 
not dreamed. The exposure is averted by an appeal 
to her generosity, the society goes out of existence, 
and the most conspicuous of its members surprises 
himself by falling in love, which for him, at least, 
makes the further quest of illicit sensations quite 
unnecessary. There are numerous thrills in the fan- 
tastic romance, and much sprightliness of dialogue. 
The author of the “ New Arabian Nights” would 
have found in Mr. Partridge a kindred spirit. 

“Captain Margaret,” by Mr. John Masefield, is 
a romance of adventure in Virginia and on the 
Spanish main, the action being placed in the late 
seventeenth century. Charles Margaret is the com- 
mander of a ship equipped by certain London adven- 
turers for trade with the colonies. He is also a man 
with a broken heart, for the woman whom he loves 
has taken to herself a husband, and has been so 
deceived in the bargain that she mistakes a selfish 
brute of criminal instincts for a hero to be wor- 
shipped. Now it so happens that just as Captain 
Margaret is setting sail for America, this woman 
and her husband take refuge upon the ship, for the 
man has been guilty of forgery, and the officers of 
the law are hot in pursuit. The voyage is a long 
one, but not long enough to open the woman’s eyes, 
either to the true character of her husband, or to 
the unselfish devotion of Captain Margaret. Then 
follow several chapters of a sojourn in Virginia, and 
@ second hasty escape when the Governor receives 
orders from England to arrest the fugitive. The 
final episode is an expedition to the Isthmus in 
search of treasure, including a highly graphic ac- 
count of the sacking of one of the Spanish settle- 
ments. When the fugitive is dastardly enough to 
seek to betray his rescuers into the hands of the 
enemy, even his wife realizes a situation long before 
apparent to everyone else, and is not altogether heart- 
broken when he meets the fate he so richly deserves. 
Whereupon Captain Margaret comes into his own. 
It is a leisurely tale, but there is a great deal of 
life in it, and it is informed by the spirit of genuine 
romance. 

Curiously enough, “The Devil’s Pulpit,” which is 
also the tale of a semi-piratical expedition in search 
of treasure, is provided with a heroine by a device 
similar to that adopted by the author of “Captain 
Margaret.” But this time the heroine is a girl, and 
it is in the company of her uncle, an absconding 
French banker, that she seeks refuge on the ship 
just as it is leaving England. The ship is sent out 
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by a syndicate, acting upon the information conveyed 
by a mysterious chart of the kind familiar to all 
readers of tales concerning treasure-seekers. Its des- 
tination is somewhere in the West Indies, and the 
ship’s company, crew and owners alike, constitute a 
motley and picturesque assemblage of ruffians. Of 
course, there is a hero who saves the situation when 
matters become critical, and there are a few other 
decent fellows to stand by him. Equally of course, 
the treasure is found, the ruffians discomfited, and 
the affections of the heroine properly bestowed. As 
contrasted with “ Captain Margaret,” this romance 
is modern, and its exciting happenings are conceived 
in the spirit of comedy, commingled with melodrama. 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson is the writer, and we all 
know how inventive he can be, and with what high 
spirits he can carry his action through. 

Mrs. Thurston’s “The Fly on the Wheel” is a 
simple story of Irish life and character, admirable in 
its fidelity to fact, and incisive in its delineation of 
middle-class character. The parish priest, the wife 
and mother of domestic instincts, her shrewish sister, 
the busybodies and gallants of the town, are all put 
before us in natural and life-like guise. And then, 
upon this bourgeois background is projected a great 
passion, which shipwrecks a family’s happiness, and 
brings the heroine to suicide. This heroine is a young 
woman whose career is shaped rather by instinct than 
reason, and*for whom the moral obligations upon 
which society is based have no effective influence. 
Returning home from her French convent, she falls 
in love with a staid man of affairs, the head of a 
peaceful household, and her infatuation makes him 
for a time forgetful of his honor. His life hitherto 
has been one of self-repression, and the impulses she 
evokes get the better of him. It seems to be a case 
of opposite electric charges, needing only contiguity 
to effect a union. In her case, it is the longing for 
ease and luxury; in his, it is the craving for a richer 
life. These motives, acting in connection with a 
strong element of sensual allurement, prove the com- 
plete undoing of the woman, and the all but complete 
ruin of the man. It is the parish priest who inter- 
poses, and, by a few fitly-chosen words of admoni- 
tion, halts the man’s steps upon the brink of the 
precipice. The story is strong, but not altogether 
agreeable. 

The heroine of “ Rose-White Youth ” is fifteen, 
and she dies of a broken back (supplemented by a 
broken heart) on her sixteenth birthday. The man 
in the case is a bronzed explorer, known to scientific 
fame, a guest of her family at their country house. 
It is a wretched misunderstanding that causes him 
to misjudge her, and it is not cleared up (for the 
girl) in time to save her from that last reckless ride 
along the cliff. The tragedy of her taking-off is 
singularly wanton, and we cannot quite forgive the 
author for thus shaping the story. For Betty is a 
nice girl with long red hair (mentioned upon nearly 
every page), and her youth does not prevent her 
from being a highly attractive heroine. This story is 





the work of “ Dolf Wyllarde,” and is marred by the 
frequent employment of sensual suggestion, a fault 
which has marked the earlier books of this writer, 
seeming to indicate an inherent vulgarity of mind. 

“In Calvert’s Valley” is a story of the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, introducing us to much the 
same types of scenery and character as. those of 
which Mr. John Fox makes the substance of his 
novels. Miss Montague has neither the humor nor 
the dramatic incisiveness of the writer with whom 
her work is thus inevitably brought into comparison, 
but she tells an effective story in her more leisurely 
way. Page Emlyn, a young business man from 
Cincinnati, comes to the Valley, and is at once in- 
volved in a tragedy. He is led to believe that, in 
the semi-consciousness of intoxication, he has pushed 
James Calvert over a cliff to his death. Meanwhile, 
the young woman with whom Calvert was in love is 
led to believe that her rejection of his advances has 
impelled him to suicide. Presently, these two young 
persons, each bearing a secret burden of imagined 
guilt, learn to love one another. The outcome 
remains long in suspense, and there are many search- 
ings of conscience on both sides before the accidental 
nature of Calvert’s death is revealed, and all ends 
happily for hero and heroine. The whole story is 
conscientious rather than brilliant, but it sustains a 
reasonable degree of interest throughout, and is 
clearly the product of close observation of the moun- 
tain folk and the mountain setting. 

It is natural to turn from this novel to “ The Fair 
Mississippian,” which is Miss Murfree’s latest pro- 
duction. But Miss Murfree seems to have abandoned 
her mountaineers of late, and with this defection to 
have lost much of the singular power displayed in 
her earlier books. The present story, although it 
shows intimate acquaintance with its plantation scene, 
must be described as essentially commonplace. It is, 
moreover, so weighed down with irrelevant descrip- 
tion and incident that the action drags, and the criti- 
eal situations miss much of the effectiveness that 
might have been given them. We can find in this 
work little indication of the grip upon character 
which the writer once had, and still less of the flash 
of poetic imagination which used to light up her 
tales of the Great Smoky Mountains. The hero isa 
young man of fine education and broken fortune, who 
becomes the tutor of three boys on a Mississippi 
plantation. The excitement is furnished (in diluted 
form) by an attack of river-pirates, and by the antics 
of a ghost. The ghost turns out to be a member of 
the household, and his prowlings are concerned with 
the hiding of certain documents which affect the 
ownership of the estate. The chatelaine of the 
plantation is a creature of the most radiant beauty, 
in consequence whereof the tutor falls in love with 
her, and the fact that she is ten years his senior is 
not permitted to interfere with the conventional 
romantic outcome. 

The development of ancestral qualities, inherited 
from a long line of Virginian forbears, is the psy- 
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chological problem worked out in Mr. Payson’s 
story of “Barry Gordon.” These qualities in- 
clude masterful energy, unregulated character, and 
a strong disposition to over-indulgence in drink. 
We first meet Barry as a schoolboy, reckless but 
engaging, and knowing little of his inheritance. 
Summoned to his home in Virginia, he finds his 
father at the point of death, and learns from his 
lips the burden of the family heredity. The knowl- 
edge sobers him, and does much to develop his 
manhood, but we feel that he will have a hard strug- 
gle to win victory over his unruly self. A period of 
life in New York follows, which comes to a dramatic 
climax one evening when he yields to temptation, 
becomes intoxicated, and is disgraced in the eyes of 
his friends. For his own good, his guardian cuts 
off his income, and he sets out to make his way in 
the world. A long period of wandering in many 
quarters of the globe gives him self-discipline, and 
saves his character from wreck. A final episode 
discovers him engaged in a wild adventure in 
Morocco, where his brother, a civil engineer, has 
been held captive. He effects his brother’s rescue 
by deliberately offering his own life in exchange. 
Fortunately, this ultimate sacrifice is not required, 
but his willingness to make it shows how complete 
is the work of regeneration. In the end, his victory 
is crowned by the love of the woman whom he has 


worshipped, afar and hopelessly to his seeming, | 


through all the years of exile. It makes a stirring 
tale, effectively told, and fine in its idealism. 

Mr. Cable’s new novel is called “ Kincaid’s 
Battery,” and is a story of New Orleans in the first 
years of the Civil War. History plays but a small 
part in it, however, and the interest is essentially 
private. We cannot describe it as a successful 
work of fictive art. Mr. Cable’s style is as charm- 
ing as ever, and his power of characterization re- 
mains considerable, but he has so succumbed to the 
temptations of the allusive manner that nothing 
which may be called straightforward remains to his 
narrative. The effort needed to make out the 
pattern of his plot is greater than may legitimately 
be required of the reader, who is likely to get from 
it only vivid bits of color set in relief upon a nebu- 
lous background. For example, an early chapter 
is entitled “One Killed,” and we are not sure, after 
reading it, who is killed, or why. Indirection carried 
to this extent becomes a literary vice, and all the 
author’s charming geniality cannot atone for such a 
neglect of the story-teller’s primary duty. The love 
story which drags through the four hundred pages 
is one of the most exasperating we have ever en- 
countered, made so by the extraordinary and unnat- 
ural effort on the part of each of the lovers to 
conceal from the other the state of his affections. 
A certain amount of misunderstanding and playing 
at cross-purposes is quite proper as a means of hold- 
ing the reader’s interest in suspense, but the device 
is absurdly overworked in the present instance. 


Witit1Am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Bouks 


Two years ago there appeared Mr. 
Percival Lowell’s exceedingly attrac- 
tive book on “Mars and its Canals.” 
This was so exhaustive in its treatment of the 
author’s observations and his deductions from them 
that one is at first surprised at the appearance of a 
new work on Mars from the same pen, after so 
short an interval. The title of the new contribu- 
tion to Martian literature is “ Mars as the Abode of 
Life” (Macmillan). Two years ago Mr. Lowell 
delivered a series of eight lectures at the Lowell 
Institute, in which he set forth his views as to 
planetary evolution in general and illustrated them 
by the example of the ruddy planet. These lectures 
were subsequently published in the “Century 
Magazine,” and are now republished, with some re- 
vision, in book form. The author accepts the planet- 
esimal theory of the origin of the solar system; from 
this starting point a planet, when it becomes suffi- 
ciently cool to be provided with water, begins to 
develop the lowest forms of life ; these, increasing 
in complexity as the process of evolution goes on, 
finally find issue in rich flora and fauna such as our 
earth possesses. As the surface of the planet loses 
its original heat the warmth necessary to varied 
manifestations of life is derived from the sun, which 
now becomes dominant in the production and pre- 
servation of life. Man appears, and brain begins 
to be a factor of the greatest significance. But the 
reign of brain cannot be so complete as to arrest 
the chain of changes due to the sun’s action. The 
oceans begin to disappear, and the air to decrease 
in density ; extensive deserts come into being; the 
inhabitants dig canals to utilize to the utmost the 
failing resources of water. In such a state as this 
Mr. Lowell believes the planet Mars now to be; the 
“canals” seen there he thinks to be evidences of 
the handiwork of intelligent beings. He foresees 
the time when, on account of the loss of the supply 
of water on our neighbor, life will become extinct 
there; this doom foreshadows that of man on the 
earth. For the earth slowly but surely is following 
the path which Mars is pursuing. The foregoing 
theory is elaborated by the author with the wealth 
of language, aptness of illustration, and power of 
exposition, manifested in his many preceding writ- 
ings. The book closes with sixty-odd pages of notes 
of a mathematical character, which are for the en- 
lightenment of astronomers. The outward appear- 
ance of the book is as delightful to the eye as its 
subject matter is to the mind. 


Evidences of 
life on the 
red planet. 


Ian Maclaren The best ministers of religion are 


pr very much else besides. So much 
Scotsman, was there to the late Dr. John Wat- 


son (“Ian Maclaren”) as man and author and 
humorist that the biographer might well despair of 
presenting any full and satisfactory likeness of him 
between the two covers of a book. Dr. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, in prefacing his life of his old friend — 
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“*Tan Maclaren’: The Life of the Rev. John 
Watson, D.D.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) — acknowl- 
edges the difficulty of his task, but assures the 
reader that there is nothing in the book that is not 
strictly true and based on indisputable authority. 
Also, he has wisely allowed his friend to exhibit his 
own character and his own opinions as far as possi- 
ble in letters and other writings of his own. The 
cobperation of Dr. Watson’s son, Mr. Frederick W. 
Watson, is an additional voucher for the authenticity 
of the volume. Among other things to be noted in 
reading the book are the suddenness and unprepared- 
ness with which young John Watson, at the close 
of his university course at Edinburgh, received his 
father’s behest that he should enter the church ; the 
zeal with which he threw himself into the work after 
some five years of preparation: the account of his 
literary work, which one might wish fuller and 
longer ; the description of his three visits to Amer- 
ica ; the extraordinary and militant patriotism which 
he, a minister of the gospel of peace, displayed on 
the outbreak of the Boer War ; and the very engag- 
ing picture of him as a member of society and an 
unrivalled teller of good stories. One is not sur- 
prised to read his own assertion that he knew not a 
word of the language of the church when he was 
ealled upon to become a preacher, and that he never 
really acquired its accent even after he had famil- 
iarized himself with its language. Dr. Nicoll has, 
acceptably enough, put something of himself into 
his book, as well as a good deal of “ Ian Maclaren.” 
It is all highly interesting and worth reading ; but 
does not, for some reason, have that indescribable 
quality of the “ inevitable,” the best possible, the 
complete and final, which the greatest biographies 
seem to possess. Perhaps the subject was too diffi- 
cult, too Protean, too impossible to master. 


President Eliot That any treatment of a topic so 
on university professionally close to his interests by 
administration. so recognized a leader of academic 
thought as President Eliot will be received with 
widespread and keen attention is obvious. President 
Eliot delivered the Harris lectures for 1908 at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., and selected 
for his topic the problems arising from the career 
in which he is about to complete his fortieth year of 
service. These lectures, now reprinted (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), form a serviceable statement of the 
several constituent factors that make the American 
University and its administration distinctive, com- 
plex, and engrossing. To the interested outsider, 
and particularly, it may be surmised, to the foreign 
student of American institutions, the volume will 
prove helpful. The style is direct, terse, orderly, 
trenchant ; and thus reflects the clear-minded execu- 
tive. Having chosen so objective, almost detached, 
a point of view, President Eliot has accomplished 
his purpose with the success belonging to poise, 
insight, experience. Also, as was inevitable, are 
there many forcible opinions scattered through the 
descriptions of the status quo. Yet while it may 








appear ungracious to find fault with the author for 
not doing what he did not set out to do, the regret 
is too keen, and too close at hand to be suppressed, 
that the venerable president of Harvard University 
did not choose to take the public into his confidence, 
and write with less reserve, substituting analysis 
and criticism for mere description, and thus making 
available the vast resources of wisdom to justify 
policy and action, which he more than any other has 
at command. A volume not so able, doubtless, yet 
serving adequately the same purpose, could have been 
written by any one of a score of University presi- 
dents. The volume that President Eliot alone could 
have written is the source of regret,—one that 
might have really discussed the vital issues upon 
which not practice alone but sound policy must in 
the future be based. 


“William the Conqueror and the 
Rule of the Normans,” by Mr. Frank 
Merry Stenton, M.A., late Scholar of 
Keble College, Oxford, is volume No. 43 of the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series (Putnam). This 
is one of the more serious biographies in a series 
whose authors are not quite at one in their methods 
of treatment ; which fact does not prevent its being 
extremely readable, as well as valuable in content. 
An elaborate Introduction makes it clear that the 
native government lost control because it was utterly 
inadequate to the task of governing, and that the 
Normans did more in a generation than their pre- 
decessors had done in a century toward unifying the 
social customs of England. The concluding chapter, 
which deals with the Domesday Book, is a notably 
thoughtful piece of work. The general reader will 
probably be somewhat startled to learn that this 
remarkable fiscal census, although it *‘ may claim to 
rank as the greatest record of medieval Europe,” 
is based on earlier apportionments which are evi- 
dently arbitrary and far from accurate, so that “a 
fiscal arrangement which can be traced back to the 
time of Alfred” was still “utilized in the days of 
Richard I. and Hubert Walter.” The secret of 
William’s success seems to have been largely the 
tact that taught him to keep his hands off. The 
volume is elaborately equipped with charts and 
maps, and represents original investigation of much 
value. 


The latest hero 
of the nations. 


In a handy volume of three hun- 
Seeewt 8 oe altel “lias dl te 
American polity. Republic” (Little, Brown, & Co.), 
Dr. James Schouler has collected a dozen chapters 
— based on “occasional lectures given by the author 
in 1906-8 at the Johns Hopkins University, to close 
a connection of seventeen years with its Historical 
Department ””— whose purpose is “to trace out 
those fundamental ideas, social and political, to 
which America owes peculiarly her progress and 
prosperity, and to consider the application of those 
ideas to present conditions.” He begins with a 
chapter on “The Rights of Human Nature,” and 
discusses the historic assertion of our Declaration, 
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“That all men are created equal,” ete. A not very 
convincing defense is made of this remarkable 
pronouncement ; it amounts in brief to this, that in 
personal and civic rights all men stand on a level. 
“Types of Equality” is the heading of the next 
chapter, which considers, without offering any new 
solution, the problem of alien races within our bor- 
ders. Discussions of such subjects as civil rights, 
government by consent, written constitutions, parties 
and party strife, and servants of the public, succeed 
one another, with the due and expected exhibition 
of ripe scholarship, but with little of a new, striking, 
or unusually important nature. Perhaps the topics 
selected hardly admit of very original treatment ; 
and doubtless, too, the printed page is not so favor- 
able a medium for these lectures as was oral delivery. 
Somewhat remarkable, however, and having a note 
almost of prophecy in it, is the following passage 
from the author’s presidential address before the 
American Historical Association in 1897. The 
address itself, or rather a part of it, under the title 
“ A New Federal Convention,” closes the volume. 
“In no respect, as it seems to me,” says Dr. 
Schouler, ‘is it plainer that more than our present 
bare majorities of a quorum should be required, 
than in such momentous legislation as disturbs our 
national equilibrium by admitting new States into 
the Union or by sanctioning the acquisition of alien 
territory with an alien population. In the latter 
respect we seem simply to have gone forward with- 
out clear warrant from our Federal charter at all.” 
Safe, sane, and scholarly are the proper adjectives 
to apply to the book as a whole. 


To young readers and to old readers, 
A reader's  Yather than to readers half-way be- 

tween, books on reading and the 
choice of books are often peculiarly attractive. 
Middle-aged bookmen are commonly too busy, either 
in reading books or in writing books, or both, to let 
their thoughts dwell expectantly on a paradise of 
books that lies in the radiant future, or to linger in 
fond retrospect on an Augustan age of books that 
has its place in the golden past. “Books and 
Reading” (Baker & Taylor Co.), compiled by 
Messrs. Roscoe Crosby Gaige and Alfred Harcourt, 
is an excellent collection of essays and fragments 
from the great bookmen of modern times — stimu- 
lating to the young reader and full of pleasant 
memories to the old. The compilers have braved 
the charge of repetitious platitude and have gathered 
together “the most human things written about 
books,” no matter if now and then somewhat trite 
and tiresomely familiar. Of course every reader 
will take the liberty to say to himself that if he 
had edited the volume he would have included some 
things omitted, and omitted some things included. 
Among the more conspicuous omissions is Richard- 
son’s “ Choice of Books,” a veritable little classic of 
its kind, which might well have contributed one 
brief chapter at least. Of less important exclusions 
may be noted Willmott’s “ Pleasures of Literature,” 





which went through five editions between 1851 and 
1860, was at least five times issued in German, and 
has lately been republished in this country. The 
compilers’ acknowledgments include one to the 
publishers of T. B. Pond’s (meaning J. B. Pond’s) 
“ Eccentricities of Genius”; but neither in the index 
nor in the table of contents nor in the body of the 
book do we discover any trace of the genial Major. 
The book is one of the handiest and usefulest and 
most attractive of such manuals. 


Stateanth Miss Edith Sichel has added to her 
century French studies on the French women of the 
portrats. sixteenth century a volume on “The 
Later Years of Catharine de’ Medici” (Dutton). 
In it she gives the history of the religious wars by 
sketching the portraits of the principal personages 
of the period, emphasizing by anecdotes, which are 
often of unusual interest, their individual charac- 
teristics. Much of the material has been drawn 
from contemporary memoirs and Archives curieuses. 
At times the reader may feel that the portraits would 
have gained in significance if the background of 
conditions and tendencies in politics and literature 
had been drawn with greater fulness. The chap- 
ters on Charles IX. and Queen Margot possess a 
special interest, partly because their history is less 
familiar, but mainly because their characters were 
so strangely complex. In describing her person- 
ages the author seems occasionally to force the note 
and to go beyond the evidence of her documents. 
One becomes a little skeptical in regard to her accu- 
racy when she repeatedly dates the peace of Amboise 
in 1562. In dealing with the marriage negotiations 
of 1565 between Catharine, in behalf of the boyish 
Duke of Anjou, and Queen Elizabeth, it is as a 
woman rather than as an historian that the author 
records Elizabeth’s age, stating that she was twenty- 
five, although she was born in 1533. The volume 
is enriched with prints taken from the great Paris 
collections. The bibliography should have men- 
tioned the new “Histoire de France,” edited by 
Lavisse, for the volume on this period is done with 
SR. reeeeeinnn 
a th The latest addition to the Louis X VII. 
oot he wmystery is a volume entitled “The 
7 the Bourvon: Tittle Dauphin,” written by Miss 
Catherine Welch, and published by Messrs. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. It would seem that a problem which, 
beginning with the “Question importante sur la 
Mort de Louis XVII.,” has called forth more than 
a thousand printed solutions and even maintained 
several monthly periodicals, would be pretty thor- 
oughly threshed out by this time. The new book 
claims to be a distinct addition to the literature on 
the subject, not because it contributes additional 
information, — it is for the most part merely a rep- 
etition of matter that can be found in other easily 
accessible volumes, — but because it offers no solu- 
tion at all, simply a catalogue of the solutions that 
other writers have concocted or preserved. The 
book is bright and eminently readable; the author 
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has steeped herself so thoroughly in the work of the 
magical historical “restorer” Lenétre that she has 
caught a little of his wizardry. Notable illustra- 
tions are the famous Thackeray picture supposed to 
represent the Little Dauphin, now iu the possession 
of Lady Ritchie, and the hitherto unpublished por- 
trait of the pretender Naundorff, from the collection 
owned by M. Foulon de Vaulkx. 


The “ Symposium ” is considered the 
most perfect in form of the Platonic 
dialogues, and also one of the pro- 
foundest and most suggestive in its thought and 
speculation. Shelley’s translation of it is regarded 
as one of the best examples of his prose style. 
Under the title, “ The Banquet of Plato,” this trans- 
lation appears in a limited edition from the Riverside 
Press (Houghton Mifflin Co.), beautifully printed 
from Montaigne type on Batchelor hand-made paper, 
and bound in plain boards, with paper label. It 
was in the summer of 1818 that Shelley, then at the 
Baths of Lucea, occupied his mornings for nine or 
ten successive days in turning this dialogue on love 
(the only one besides the “ Phzdrus ” that discusses 
the theme in detail) into English. The subject was 
congenial, and his love of Greek and familiarity 
with it, combined witk his intuitive sympathy with 
literary genius wherever found, made the task of 
translation a light one. His version is skilful and 
fluent, and is perhaps even above the Platonic level 
in nobility of expression. But while it well catches 
the spirit, it is not always accurate in the letter ; for 
which, of course, Shelley has long since been for- 
given. The external appearance of the present 
reprint is in every way worthy of the text. 


A Shelley 
translation 
frem Plato. 


NOTES. 


Mr. J. C. Snaith, author of “ William Jordan, Jr.,” has 
a new novel ready for immediate publication. 

Mr. William de Morgan’s new book, “ Blind Jim,” is 
now ready for the printer, but will not be brought out 
until next Spring. 

A new book by Mrs. Jennette Lee, author of “ Uncle 
William,” will appear this month. The new book is 
called “Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow.” 

A new volume (the third) in the “ Cambridge History 
of English Literature ” will appear this month. Its sub- 
ject is “ The Renascence and the Reformation.” 

Mr. John Reed Scott, author of “The Colonel of the 
Red Huzzars” and “The Princess Dehra,” has written 
a new novel, to be published in the Spring, under the 
title, “ The Master of Fairlawn.” 

Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, author of the standard 
biography in English of Moliére, has written a novel 
dealing with the early life and love affairs of the great 
French dramatist. The book, entitled “Fame’s Path- 
way,” will appear in March. 

When the Pennells’ “Life of Whistler” was first 
brought out it was the understanding, both in London 
and Philadelphia, that the work would be limited to 
the original edition, but the demand for the book has 
been so unexpectedly large that arrangements have 








been made for another impression. The American 
publishers announce that the new edition will be ready 
immediately. It will contain all the original plates 
and reproductions. 

Last Spring Professor J. B. Bury of Cambridge was 
the guest of Harvard University, where he delivered the 
Lane Lectures. The substance of these lectures has been 
incorporated into a book entitled “The Ancient Greek 
Historians,” which the Macmillan Co. will publish this 
month. 

“« Balthasar ” (the titular story in a collection of seven) 
and “ The Well of St. Clare” are two new volumes in 
the English edition of the writings of M. Anatole France, 
now in course of publication by the John Lane Co. Mrs. 
John Lane translates the former of these volumes, while 
we owe the latter to Mr. Alfred Allenson. 

Mr. J.G. Bartholomew’s “ Handy Reference Atlas of 
the World” is now in its eighth edition, imported by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. It is a compact volume, 
and its maps, although small, are clearly printed and 
artistically agreeable. They include a large number 
which give us small areas on a relatively large scale. 

Mr. Owen Seaman, editor of “ Punch,” has collected 
some forty pieces, mostly of his recent humorous verse, 
into a volume called “Salvage,” which Messrs. Holt will 
soon publish. As was the case with the author's “A 
Harvest of Chaff” and “ Borrowed Plumes,” most of 
the verses in the new volume first appeared in “ Punch.” 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the recent 
award of the Nobel Prize for literature, that “ Rudolph 
Eucken’s Philosophy of Life,” by Professor W. R. Boyce- 
Gibson, is already in a second edition. Professor and 
Mrs. Gibson have almost ready for publication in the 
Spring a translation of Eucken’s “The Meaning and 
Value of Life.” 

Miss Margaret Symonds’s “ Days Spent on a Doge’s 
Farm ” is, as the publishers say, a book which “‘ makes 
of every reader a friend.” It is now republished by 
the Century Co. in an enlarged edition, with enough 
additional illustrations to bring the number close to three- 
score. The introduction supplied for this new edition 
takes the form of a memoir of the Countess Pisani, whose 
country estate is the scene of the volume. 

«German Literature in American Magazines, 1846 to 
1880 ” is the title of a monograph by Mr. Martin Henry 
Haestel now published by the University of Wisconsin. 
It continues the work of Dr. S. H. Goodnight upon the 
same subject prior to 1846, published two years ago in 
the same series. The last year considered by Mr. 
Haestel is the first year of Tae D1at, and four refer- 
ences are given to our first volume, but curiously enough 
the only index entry of the periodical refers to the late 
Monecure Conway’s Cincinnati “Dial” of 1860, from 
which eight articles on German literature are catalogued. 

Among the more important books on Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co.’s Spring list are the following: A history 
and forecast of the Panama Canal, entitled “« The World 
United,” by Mr. John George Leigh, a London engineer 
and specialist on the canal; “ Letters from China,” by 
Mrs. Sarah Pike Conger, wife of the late Minister to 
China; “The Empire of the East,” an illustrated de- 
scription of Japan, by Mr. H. B. Montgomery; “A 
Summer in Touraine,” a profusely illustrated study of 
the old chateaux of the Loire, by Mr. Frederick Lees; 
and “ A Summer Garden of Pleasure,” by Mrs. Stephen 
Batson, with thirty-six colored illustrations by Mr. 
Osmund Pittman. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1909. 


Aérial Warfare, Menace of. H. B. Hersey. Century. 
Amalfian Cornice Road, The. Arthur Colton. Putnam. 
American Art and Its Past. W.L. Price. Craftsman. 
American Artists, A Pleafor. A. Hoeber. North American. 
American Commerce, Extension of. A. L. Bishop. Atlantic. 


American Diplomatic Service. Herbert H. D. Peirce. Putnam. 
American MarineTo-day, The.G. A.Chamberlain. World To-day. 


American Riviera, The. Charles F. Holder. Outing. 
American Social Life in Illustration. A.Hoeber. Bookman. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign, The. O. F. Lewis. World’s Work. 


Arabian Horse in England, The. David Buffum. Outing. 
Armours, The. Arthur Brisbane. Cosmopolitan. 


Art Collections of Chicago, Private. G. D’Unger. World To-day. 


Art, Modernism in. Christian Brinton. Putnam. 


“ Bahai Revelation,” The. Jean Masson. Review of Reviews. 
Banking and Currency Problem. M.W.Hazeltine. No. Amer. 
Barnard, GeorgeG. M. Twombly and W. Downes, World’s Work. 


Baudelaire Legend, The. James Huneker. Scribner. 
Berlin, Tenements of. Madge C. Jenison. Harper. 
Botanists at St. Louis. P. Spaulding. Popular Science. 
Broadway’s Thousand Miles. A. H. Ford. World To-day. 
Broward, Napoleon, Careerof. R.D. Paine. Everybody’s. 
Brunswick, Romantic. R.H. Schauffler. Century. 

Caine, Hall, Reminiscences of — VI. Appleton. 


Calabrian Disaster, The Latest. W.H. Hobbs. Popular Science. 
Camel Experiment, Jefferson Davis’s. W. L. Fleming. Pop. Sci. 
Canada, Race Prospectsin. ©. R. Henderson. World To-day. 
Caribbean, Our Commercein the. R. A. Wilson. World’s Work. 


Cats, The Aristocracy of. Virginia Roderick. Everybody’s. 
China That Is, The. D.Lambuth. Review of Reviews. 
Christianity, The Salvation of. Chas. F. Aked. Appleton. 


Church and Social Service. Shailer Matthews. World To-day. 


Cleveland the Man. George F. Parker. McClure. 
Cliff Dwellers’ Club of Chicago. Bookman. 
Cotton-Grower’s Plight, The. D.J.Sully. Cosmopolitan. 


Country Life Commission, The. A. Inkersley. World To-day. 


Democracy, The Trend Toward. W.A. White. American. 
Desert, Reclaiming the. Forbes Lindsay. Craftsman. 
Deserter-Hunting. John 8. Wise. Putnam. 


Digestion, Young’s Observations on. L.B. Mendel. Pop. Sci. 


Dime Museum, The. R. L. Hartt. Atlantic. 

Dyeing Silk. Charles Pellew. Craftsman. 

Educational Emphasis, A Change of. E.A.Birge. Atlantic. 
Eliot, George, and Lewes. Lyndon Orr. Munsey. 
Emmanuel Movement, Dangers of. J. M. Buckley. Century. 
England, The Beaten Track in. W.G. Brown. Atlantic. 
English from an American Viewpoint, The. Scribner. 


English Spelling, Simplifying. Max Eastman. No. American. 
Faerie Queene: Where It was Written. A.Meynell. Atlantic. 
Farm Movement, A Stay-on-the. W. P. Kirkwood. World To-day. 


Florida,The New. H.N. Casson. Munsey. 

Food of the City Worker. Hollis Godfrey. Atlantic. 
Fuegian Archipelago, In the. C.W.Furlong. Harpe. 
German Painting To-day. Christian Brirton. Scribner. 
Gothenberg System, The. H.S. Williams. McClure. 


Gothic Architecture, Lesson of. E. A. Batchelder. Craftsman. 


Greek Marbles, Some Recent Findsin. Putnam. 

Hack, The, and his Pittance. John Walcott. Bookman. 
Hanks, Nancy. Harriet Monroe. Century. 

Hazing, A History of. Harry Thurston Peck. Munsey. 
Helena, Queen, Italy’s Heroine. Review of Reviews. 


House of Representatives’ Rules. A. P. Gardner. No. American. 


Hysteria and Faith Cures. Pearce Bailey. Appleton. 
“Tk Marvel.’’ Joseph B. Gilder. Review of Reviews, 
Indians of the Stone Houses. E.8. Curtis. Scribner. 


Insurance Legislation, Defective. J.P. Ryan. North American. 
Italy’s Exhausting Emigration. W. E. Weyl. Review of Revs. 
Japan, Southernmost. R.VanV. Anderson. Popular Science. 


Jewish History. What is? A.S. Isaacs. North American. 


Kaiser, Younger Children of the. Theodore Schwarz. Munsey. 


Kipling Poem, The Last. R.D. Pinkerton. Bookman. 
Labor and the Railroads. J.O. Fagan. Atlantic. 


Life Insurance, Romanceof—IX. W.J.Graham. World To-day. 


Life on Earth, Origin of. W.Kaempffert. McClure. 
Lincoln. George L. Knapp. Lippincott. 

Lincoln, An Audience with. T.B. Bancroft. McClure. 
Lincoln and Darwin, Emancipators. Appleton. 

Lincoln at the Helm. John Hay. Century. 

Lincoln Centennial Celebration, The. Review of Reviews. 
Lincoln Correspondence, A. W.H. Lambert. Century. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Hannis Taylor. North American. 


Lincoln, If Russia Hada. E.Tobenken. World To-day. 
Lincoln Literature, Old and New. Review of Reviews. 


Lincoln, Our Heritagein. World To-day. 

Lincoln, Recollections of. James G. Wilson. Putnam. 
Lincoln, Roosevelt’s Tribute to. Review of Reviews. 

Lincoln the Leader. Richard Watson Gilder. Century. 
Lincoln, What I Saw of. Grenville M. Dodge. Appleton. 
Lincoln’s, A Letter of. World To-day. 

Lincoln’s Nomination. Mary King Clark. Putnam. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence. F.A.Ogg. Review of Reviews. 
Maeterlinck and his Home. A.F.Sanborn. Munsey. 

Maine Faces Bitter Facts. Holman Day. Appleton. 

Margin Gambling in Wall St. F.S. Dickson. Everybody’s. 
Messina: A City That Was. H.F. Alexander. World To-day. 
Mexico, American Invasion of. E.H. Talbot. World’s Work. 
Mexico, Legends of the City of. T. A. Janvier. Harper. 
Mississippi, ATripthrough. B.T.Washington. World’s Work. 
Modernism. Newman Smyth. Scribner. 

Monorail Road for N.Y. F.C. Bryant. World To-day. 
Moulton, Louise C.,in London. J. B. Rittenhouse. Bookman. 
Musical Suggestion. Redfern Mason. Atlantic. 

National Academy of Design. G. Edgerton. Craftsman. 
National Arts Club of New York. Gardner Teall. Craftsman. 
Navy of the Land, Our. G.K. Turner. McClure. 

New York at Table. Richard Duffy. Putnam. 

Night-riders, The. Edward A. Jonas. World’s Work. 
Nurnberg, The Spell of. P. Van Alstyne. Craftsman. 

Opera and the People. Mary Garden. Everybody’s. 

Opium, Japan’s Crusade against. K. Midzuno. No. American. 
Paris, The Dark Side of. Bertha P. Weyl. World To-day. 
People’s Institute, The. J. Collier. World To-day. 

** Pericles.” Theodore Watts-Dunton. Harper. 

Philippines, American Rule in. W.C. Forbes. Atlantic. 

Poe, The Weird Genius. Elisabeth E. Poe. Cosmopolitan. 
Population, An Experiment in. Walter Weyl. Atlantic. 
Radium and the Earth’s Internal Heat. J. Joly. Harper. 
Railroad Terminal, The. E. Hungerford. Harper. 

Railroads, An Era of Better. C.M. Keys. World’s Work. 
Religio-Medical Movement. A. McL. Hamilton. No. American. 
Renaud, Abbé Maurice. H.C. Finck. Century. 

Research, Instruments of. L. A. Bauer. Popular Science. 
Rio de Janeiro, Exposition at. R. De C. Ward. Popular Science. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. Review of Reviews. 
Rockefeller Institute, Work at. B.J. Hendrick. McClure. 
Rockefelier, J. D., iscences of —V. World’s Work. 
Rosebud Reservation, Opening. Lindsay Denison. American. 
Rosecrans, The Conference over. E. P. Oberholtzer. Scribner. 
Saint-Gaudens, The Student. Homer Saint-Gaudens. Century. 
Salem Ships and Sailors, Old— XIII. R. D. Payne. Outing. 
School, The Choice ofa. Frederick Winsor. Appleton. 
Sembrich, Marcella, Career of. L.Reamer. Munsey. 

Shaler, Nathaniel S., Autobiography of—II. Atlantic. 

Shaw, Bernard, Philosophy of. A. Henderson. Atlantic. 
Sloan, John, Etchings of. C.R. Barrell. Craftsman. 

Slums as a National Asset. C. E, Russell. HLverybody’s. 
Smoke Nuisance and Railroads. C.R. Woodruff. Pop. Science. 
Smoke Problem and Government. J. L. Cochrane. Rev. of Revs. 
Spain, A Second-class Trip into. E.C. Allen. Outing. 

Speech of the Uneducated, Archaic. T.R. Lounsbury, Harper. 
Stock Exchange: If It Should Close. J.H.Gannon, Jr. Appleton. 
Stockholdersofthe U.S.,Report to. A.W. Page. World’s Work. 
Tariff, Future of the. R.P. Porter. North American. 

Tariff Revision, Perplexities of. A.H. Washburn. No. Amer. 
“ Tidal Waves” after Earthquakes. T.J.J.See. Munsey. 
Treves, Sir Frederick. Wilfred T. Grenfell. Putnam. 

Truck Farming in Florida. E. P. Powell. Outing. 

Victoria, Queen: An American View. S.C.Stevenson. Century. 
Welles, Gideon, The Diary of—I. Atlantic. 

White Plague, The Great. C. Harcourt. Craftsman. 
Wisconsin University. Lincoln Steffens. American. 
Woman’s Invasion of the Working World—IV. Everybody's. 
Woman’s Position—II. Duchess of Marlborough. No. Amer. 
Woman’s Problem. Annie Nathan Meyer. Appleton. 

Women of the West, Pioneer. Agnes G. Laut. Outing. 
Yankee Notions, Millionsin. G.E. Walsh. World To-day. 








LisT OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, containing 62 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Drat since its last issue. ] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
William Morris. By Alfred Noyes. 12mo, pp. 156. “‘ English 
Men of Letters.”” Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 
The Life of James Robertson, Missionary Superintendent 
in the Northwest Territories. By Charles W. Gordon (Ralph 





Lincoln, Mrs. Abraham, and Her Friends. W. Steeil. Munsey. 


Connor). Illus., 8vo, pp. 403. F.H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 
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HISTORY. 
The Making of Canada. By A.G. Bradley.'! 8vo. pp. 396. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 
The True Story of the American Flag. By John H. Fow. 
Illus. in color, 8vo. Philadelphia: William J. Campbell. 
75 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

On Nothing and Kindred Subjects. By H. Belloc. Second 
edition; 16mo, pp. 261. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

G. K. Chesterton : A Criticism. With portraits, 12mo, pp. 272. 
John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Some New Literary Valuations. By William Clever Wil- 
kinson. 12mo, pp. 411. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.30 net. 

The Works of James Buchanan : Comprising his Speeches, 
State Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and 
edited by John Bassett Moore. Vol. VI., 1844-1846. 8vo, 
pp. 508. J.B. Lippincott Co. (Sold in sets only.) 


Peace, Power, and Plenty. By Orison Swett Marden. With | 
| matter leave nothing to be desired.” — Daily Graphic. 


portrait, 12mo, pp. 335. T. Y. Crowell & Co. §1. net. 
Lincoln’s Use of the Bible. By S. Trevena Jackson. With 


portrait, 16mo, pp. 35. New York: Eaton & Mains. Paper, | 


25 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works in Prose and Verse of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. In two vols., 
with portraits, 12mo. ‘* Oxford Edition.” Oxford University 
Press. $1.50 net. 

Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. Translated 
into English by T. Rice Holmes, Litt.D. With map, 12mo, 
pp. 297. Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 

The Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson. Edited 
by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 515. 
“Oxford Edition.” Oxford University Press. 75 cts. net 

The Novels and Tales of HenryJames. New York Edition. 
New vols.: Lady Barbarina, The Siege of London, etc. ; The 
Reverberator, Madame de Mauves, etc. Each with frontis- 
piece in photogravure, 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
(Sold only in complete sets.) 

North and South. By Elizabeth Gaskell, with Introduction 
by Clement Shorter. 16mo, pp. 528. ‘* World’s Classics.” 
London: Henry Frowde. 


FICTION. 


+s By H. G. Wells. 12mo, pp. 460. Duffield & 

Co. 50. 

Septimus. By William J. Locke. Illus., 12mo, pp. 315. John 
Lane Co. $1.50. 

Catherine’s Child. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
pp. 344. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig. By David 
Graham Phillips. Illus., 12mo, pp. 365. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Fifty-Four-Forty or Fight. By Emerson Hough. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 402. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Open House. By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, pp. 276. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Banzai! By Parabellum. Illus.,12mo. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

The Three Miss Graemes. By 8S. Macnaughtan. i2mo, 
pp. 40. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

River. By Barr Moses. 

A. Stokes Co. $1. 

The Jesuit. By Felicia Buttz Clark. 12mo, pp. 282. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 

Philo’s Daughter : The Story of the Daughter of the Thief 
with Whom Christ was Crucified. By Nellie G. Robinson. 
12mo, pp. 287. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon and Andes: Being 
Records of Travel on the Amazon and Its Tributaries, and 
to the Cataracts of the Orinoco, during the Years 1849-1864. 
By Richard Spruce, Ph.D.; edited and condensed by Alfred 
Russel Wallace. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo. 
Macmillan Co. $6.50 net. 

The Shores of the Adriatic: The Austrian Side. ByF. 
Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 420. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6. net. 

Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm. By Margaret Symonds (Mrs. 
W. W. Vaughan). New edition, with new preface and new 
illustrations; 8vo, pp. 288. Century Co. $2.50 net. 

(Continued on next page) 


12mo, 


16mo, pp. 262. Frederick 








IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR EVERY 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 


MEMORIALS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 


General Editor, REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.8., F.R.S.L. 

Each volume is edited by some well-known Antiquary and 
Historian, and contains special articles contributed by eminent 
writers connected with the County, and is beautifully illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Price $3.75 each, net. 

Volumes for EIGHTEEN COUNTIES have already been 
issued, and others are in active preparation. 

“Messrs. Bemrose’s famous Series of books dealing with the 
archeology of English Counties. Printing, illustrations, and 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 


(The Values of) 

FROM THE FIFTEENTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
By J.W. CALDICOTT. Edited by J. Starkie Garpner, F.S.A. 

8,000 Selected Sale Auction Records; 1,600 Separate Valua- 
tions; 600 Articles. Illustrated with eighty-seven Collotype 
Plates. 300 pp., royal 4to, buckram. Price $10.50 net. 

“ A most comprehensive and abundantly illustrated volume. 
. . » Enables the most inexperienced to form a fair opinion of 
the value of a single article or a collection.” — Daily Telegraph 

Full particulars may be obtained from 
any Bookseller, or direct from 


BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., PUBLISHERS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








OF INTEREST 
to LIBRARIANS 


E are now handling a larger per- 

centage of orders from Public 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 
the entire country. This is because 
our book stock, covering all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Mystical Element of Religion: As Studied in Saint 
Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. By Baron Friederich 
von Hiigel. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 8vo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6. net. 

The Works of Theodore Parker. Centenary edition. New 
vols.: The Transient and Permanent in Christianity; Ser- 
mons of Religion ; Historic Americans. Each 12mo. American 
Unitarian Association. Per vol., $1. net. 

Anselm’s Theory of the Atonement: The Bohlen Lectures, 
1908. By George Cadwalader Foley, D.D. 12mo, pp. 327. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Little Lower than the Angels. By Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 287. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Who’s Who, 1909: An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
Sixty-first edition ; 12mo, pp. 2112. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Handy Reference Atlas of the World. Edited by J. G. 
Bartholomew, F.R.S.F. Eighth edition; 12mo. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $2.50 net. 

Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books. By Alice 
Bertha Kroeger. Second edition, revised and enlarged ; 8vo, 
pp. 145. Boston: American Library Association Publishing 
Board. $1.50 net. 

SCIENCE. 

The Development of the Chick: An Introduction to Embry- 
ology. By Frank R. Lillie. Illus., 8vo, pp. 472. Henry Holt 
&Co. #. net. 

Physiological and Medical Observations among the In- 
dians of Southwestern United States and Northern Mexico. 
By Alés Hrdlicka. Illus., 8vo. Smithsonian Institution, 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 34. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

Drawings of Watteau. By Octave Uzanne. Illus. in tint, 
8vo. “ Drawings of the Great Masters.” Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Musician’s Library. New vols.: Larger Piano Compo- 
sitions of Edvard Grieg, edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper; 
Fifty Songs by Edvard Grieg, edited for high voice by Henry 
T. Finck. Each 4to. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. Per vol., 
$2.50 net. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

In Captivity in the Pacific: or, In the Land of the Breadfruit 
Tree. Ly Edwin J. Houston. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 422. Griffith 
& Rowland Press. $1.25. 

A Fiat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Passages in the Life of 
an Only Son. By Juliana Horatio Ewing; illus. in color by 
M.V. Wheelhouse. 12mo, pp. 235. “‘Queen’s Treasure Series.” 
Macmillan Co. $1 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys and Girls. By Charles 
W. Moores. Illus., 16mo. pp. 132. “ Riverside Literature 
Series.’”” Houghton Miffia Co. 25 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 

Modern Methods for Teachers. By Charles C. Boyer. 12mo, 
pp. 345. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Addresses and of the National Education 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 1908. Large 8vo, pp. 1251. 
Winona, Minn.: National Education Association. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1907. Vol. II., 
8vo, pp. 1214. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Standards in Education, with Some Consideration of Their 
Relation to Industrial Training. By Arthur Henry Chamber- 
lain. 12mo, pp. 265. American Book Co. $1. net. 

Reading in Public Schools. By Thomas H. Briggs and Lotus 
D. Coffman. 12mo, pp. 274. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

Plant Physiology: A Laboratory Course. By William F. 
Ganong, Ph.D. Second edition, enlarged ; illus., 8vo, pp. 265. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 

Pensées et Reflexions de La Bruyére et Autres Auteurs 
Francais. Compiled by Cornelia Sisson Crowther. 16mo, 
pp. 146. New York: William R. Jenkins Co. $1. net. 

Modern German Prose: A Reader for Advanced Classes. 
Compiled and Annotated by A. B. Nichols. 12mo, pp. 296. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. net. 

Standard Algebra. By William J. Milne. 12mo, pp. 464. 
American Book Co. $1. 
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Professor George Herbert Palmer (Harvard) to President William 
DeWitt Hyde (Bowdoin) on the latter’s new book, 


Self-Measurement 


(IN THE ART OF LIFE SERIES) 

“*T have just finished your great book—for great it is, in spite 
of its few pages. How ingenious the plan! How sure and close 
the observation! How skillful the avoidance of monotony through 
the necessary iterations! And what a searching of the heart it 
will bring and clearer understanding to its many readers! Where 
else can so much valuable knowledge of life be found in an equal 
number of pages? And while it deals with ancient themes, it ap- 
proaches them as freshly as if they had never been touched before.” 


At bookstores, 50 cents net ; postpaid 55 cents. 


B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORK 

















ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE 
AT AUCTION 


VALUABLE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


Late Dr. W. A. TOPE, Downers Grove 


AT OUR STORES, 187 WABASH AVE. 
February 8,9 and 10. 1:30 P. M. Each Day. 


Rare Americana Indians 
Biography History Travels 
Medicine and Miscellaneous 


A Catalogue of UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


J. W. TOPE, M.D., Oak Park, Administrator. 
Catalogues can be had on application. 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN CO. 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


















OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 
Wrocuring Outlot Frit and Scarce Books and by importing 
Engiile boobs’ 


Our EDUCATIONAL CATALCeUe contains a full list 
8 1 —— , indicating the grade to which each 









Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at 
and an arrangement by authors of all 
e editions of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library 
| 12mos in one list. 
Our Lignany CATALOGUE bt ly nee ie, 0 fel | 
A. L. A. lines, is of great convenience to 


Our MONTHLY BULLETIN Sakmeniniapadatien | 
importance. 








| book of 
| These Catalogues request. Three notable featw 
poten nd ao a Tae a 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


| 33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 














THE 














LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Lincoln Centennial Medal. 12mo, pp. 70. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5. net. 
The Doll Book. By Laura B. Starr. Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, 
pp. 239. Outing Publishing Co. $3. net. 

Artificial and Natural Flight. By Sir Hiram S. Maxim. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 166. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 
Roses and Rose Growing. By Rose G. Kingsley. 

color, etc., 8vo, pp. 160. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
Trail Dust: A Little Round-up of Western Verse. By Daniel 
8. Richardson. 12mo, pp. 92. San Francisco: A. M. Robert- 
son. $1.25. 
Fads and Feeding. By C. Stanford Read, M.B. 12mo, pp. 163. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 


Illus. in 











THE THE 
MOSHER BOOKS 
Mosher | CATALOGUE 





My New Catalogue covering 
every title I have published, 
1891-1908 inclusive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a bibelot in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 


Books 


The only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine band-made 


hope to offer. 
paper books at 
popular prices | THOMAS B.MOSHER 
in America. PORTLAND, MAINE 

















FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 








JAMES D. BRUNER’S 
HUGO’S DRAMATIC 
CHARACTERS 


“ Able Hugo criticism.’’ — Courier-Journal. 
“ Deeply interesting literary criticism.” — The Dial. 
“A fine , oon 2 = Same criticism of the inductive 
anne & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 











The Study-Guide Series 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: ee ett Four Idylis 
— college entrance requirements. The study of I vanhoe. for 
new descriptive and special price for class use. 


FOR es IN COLLEGE CLASSES AND STU DY 
ee of the ;. The 


soy Plays 
of Historical wg -4—-. © 8, oe the ‘King 

ines for critical study). New descriptive circular. 

s, each, 50 cents. Send for new price list. 

“AD VIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, Stctioners: and Printers 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., Cor. 48th St., NEW YORK 
FRENCH 





READ OUR 
ROMANS Gnosis. 26 Titles. 
60 cts., cloth 85 _ volume. 
cHoisis. 24 25 cts., cloth 

















I TYPEWRITE Reasonable Rates 5509 Greenwood Ave. 
Expert Work CHICAGO 
MANUSCRIPTS myrtLe GoopFELLOW Tel. HP 6507 











RARE and unusual BOOKS on South America, 
Texas, Mexico, West Indies, etc. 
LATIN-AMERICA BOOK COMPANY, 
Catalogue on application. 208 Front St., New Yore Ciry. 











MAGGS BROS. conden, W.C. England 


— in Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs 


wa SL and Travels. Early Printed Books. [luminated 
Editions. Sporting and Coloured Plate Books. 
} Literature. 


Also Fine Portraits and Fancy Subjects (chiefly Eighteenth 


Century). Early Engravings by the Old Masters. Modern 
Etchings by W er and others. 


to —— en Letters and MSS. of great Historic and Literary 
aieniitel Catalogues post free on application. 


Customers’ * desiderata” searched for and reported 
free of charge. 


Noah Webster Leaflets 


Two new leaflets in the Old South 
series are of special interest at this time. 
One is on The Reform of Spelling, the 
other on The History of the United 
States. 


Price, Sc. each; $4.00 per 100. 





SEND FOR LISTS TO THE 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Washington St., Boston 





EXPERT SERVICE 
DERATE FEES 


MANUSCRIPTS = 
L. E. Swartz, 526 Newport, Chicago 


TYPEWRITTEN 

















THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AV&., NEW YORK CITY 


“Cbe Wemoirs of a Failure” 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAN AND HIS MANUSCRIPT. 
By DANIEL W. KITTREDGE. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


U. P. JAMES, Bookseller, Cincinnati. 








F.M.HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor«k. 
BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. W: We can get 
atalogue free. 


us. 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. © 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmurmenam, Exe. 








PRIVATE LIBRARY FOR SALE 
Rare and Valuable Books in Science, Mechanics, Literature, 
Shakespeareana. ices low. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN C. PHIN, Parerson, N. J. 





SCARCE AND FINE BOOK CATALOGUE 
Issued monthly and mailed free on request. ALWAYS INTEREST- 
tne. Prices Lowest. Send for one. JOSEPH McDONOUGH OO. 
(Established 1870.) 98 State Street, AuBany, N. Y. 





manteny, Senses sans novel, cloth bound, all charges pall. ‘oes 

mentary, Smo! 8 rare no’ c 

humorous; Km a A called it ‘* most hable story ever written. 

Ask ee — on only $1. for a year's subscription to 

the ikly national review, and get bock free. 
PATHFINDE ‘PUBLISHING CO., Wasnineton, D. C. 
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THE DIAL 











AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 





SoME of the most notable things which distinguished 

writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 
New York Times Saturday Review. 


ANY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe 

guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but 
the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 
judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 
Courant. 


HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 
tions, which are uniformly helpful.— Boston Transcript. 


T# ERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much 

that is practical and profitable for every reader in these 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 


Right Reading 


WorDs OF GOOD COUN- 
SEL ON THE CHOICE AND 
USE OF BOOKS, SELECTED 
FROM TEN FAMOUS 
AUTHORS OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY. 


5 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
AT THE 


MeERRYMOUNT PREss 


Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
So cts. net. 











Advertiser. 





















Half calf or half morocco, 
$2.00 net. 














‘A.C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 

















OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike susteined by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. All 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue D1 is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, —the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


You can preserve your current 
numbers of THE DIAL at a trifl- 
ing cost with the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER | 


An improved form of binder 
holding one number or a vol- | 
ume as firmly as the leaves of a | 
book. Simple in operation, and 
looks like a book on the shelf. | 


b 
Substantially made, 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any with ‘THe DIAL” . 
other American critical journal; it circu- stamped on the back. 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- ‘ | 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; Sent, postpaid, for 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 25 CENTS 


of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, C C 
covering every section of the country. Tue Diat Company, CHICAGO | 


HE DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LIBRARIANS in 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE REFERENCE ROOM 


N. L. BRITTON’S NORTH AMERICAN TREES 
By the Director in Chief of the New York Botanical Garden, author of “A Manual of Flora of Northern States and Canada,” etc. 
715 illustrations. 8vo, $7.00 net. (American Nature Series.) 

“ This splendid book.” — The Dial. 
“The most complete description of the trees of North America that we have seen.” — New York Sun. 


W. A. LOCY’S BIOLOGY AND ITS MAKERS 
By the Professor of Biology in Northwestern University. 123 illustrations. 8vo. $2.75 net. 


“ Entertainingly written, and, better than any other existing single work in any language, gives the layman a clear idea of 
the scope and development of the broad science of biology.” — The Dial. 


HENRY E. KREHBIEL’S CHAPTERS OF OPERA 
A vivid and human book by the well-known critic of the New York Tribune. 7 chapters on Early Opera in New York, 150n the 
Metropolitan’s Quarter Century, and 2 (40 pages) on Hammerstein’s seasons. Index of 31 pages. With 70 illustrations. $3.50 net. 

“Most complete and authoritative . . . preéminently the man to write the book . . . full of the spirit of discerning criti- 


cism. . . . He writes in a delightfully engaging manner, with humor, allusiveness, and an abundance of the personal note.” 
— Ricuarp Aupricsa in New York Times Review. (Complete notice on application.) 
c. W. COLBY’S CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD REGIME 


By the Professor of History in M’Gill University. Illustrated. $2.75 net. 

“In its general conception and method, in the facility and success with which the author is able to interpret the history of 
New France by reference to what was going on beyond the seas, and in his suggestive analysis of the motives which guided men 
and dictated movements, the volume gives us much that is new. In the field of Canadian history it is the most readable 
book that has appeared for many a day.””— W. B. Munro in American Historical Review. 


DEWEY AND TUFTS’S ETHICS 
By Joun Dewey, Professor in Columbia University, and James H.Turts, Professor in The University of Chicago. 618 pages 
8vo. (American Science Series). $2.00 postpaid. 

“It is a scholarly and stimulating production. Indeed, from no other book would a general reader obtain in so brief a 
compass so wide a view of the moral work of to-day, set forth in so positive, lucid, and interesting a fashion. Twenty years 
ago the book could not have been written, for into it have gone the spoils of all the ethical battles of our time.” —G. H. 
Pautmsr, Professor in Harvard University. 


R. S. HOLLAND'S THE BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY 


Historical biographies of Alfieri, Manzoni, Gioberti, Manin, Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel. With 
portraits. $2.00 net. 


“Popular, but not flimsy. The general reader can hardly fail to be so stimulated that he will go to seek a wider 
acquaintance with this fascinating period. . . . A pleasant talent for narration.” — The Nation. 


RENE BAZIN’S THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY 


By the author of “ The Nun,” etc. Translated by Marchant. $1.25 net. 
“A most readable book. He touches upon everything.” — Boston Transcript. 


FOR THE CHILDRENS ROOM 


MRS. C. W. RANKIN’S THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE 
A SEQUEL TO “*DANDELION COTTAGE."’ [Illustrated by Mrs. Sunn. $1.50. 


“ Those who have read * Dandelion Cottage’ will need no urging to follow further the adventures of the young cottagers. . 
A lovable group of four real children, happily not perfect, but full of girlish plans and pranks.” — Boston Transcript. 


MISS MARY W. PLUMMER’S ROY AND RAY IN CANADA 
By the Director of the Pratt Institute Library School, and author of ‘‘Roy and Ray in Mexico.” With map, Canadian 
National songs with music, and illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net. 


“ Canadian history, manners, and customs are not very well known to the average American child, so that this volume, 
with its fine illustrations and comprehensive descriptions, is of much value.” — Springfield Republican. 


VERNON L. KELLOGG’S INSECT STORIES 
By the author of ‘* American Insects,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50 net. (American Nature Series.) 


* The stories are certainly delightful and already I have made many new friends for the little book. I am sure it will meet 
with success as it should.” — Berraa Cuapman, of the University of Chicago. 


JOSEPH B. AMES'S PETE COWPUNCHER 


By Re author of * - The Treasure of the Canyon.” Illustrated by Vicror Perarp. $1.50. 
. stands for real manliness.” — Christian Register. 





MISS ALICE C. HAINES’S THE LUCK OF THE DUDLEY GRAHAMS 
Illustrated by Francis Day. $1.50. 


a 2 the very best books for young folks. Appeals especially to girls.’”"— Wisconsin List for Township 
Libraries. 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY xtw York crry 
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